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CONSERVATIVES AT LIVERPOOL. 


es Conservative gathering at Liverpool has been a 
marked and indisputable success. The leaders of the 
ty made good speeches to enthusiastic audiences, and 
both speakers and hearers were filled with the spirit not 
only of determination but of hope. The success of such 
gatherings is not, however, a subject of unmixed gratifi- 
cation to those who fear that the best days of Parlia- 
mentary government are drawing rapidly to a close. 
These popular meetings, in which leading politicians 
apeak therr best, and say things which they do not 
say in Parliament, tend, as Lord Satispury showed, to 
overshadow Parliament, to make its importance less, to 
give it a secondary place in national esteem. ll 
that can be said is that this prominence of extra- 
Parliamentary politics has become inevitable. The consti- 
tuencies have taken to thinking and reading, and want 
to be in personal communication with those who can 
influence their thonghts and guide their studies. The 
Conservatives cannot allow the Liberals alone to address 
vast sympathetic audiences without losing their hold on 
the country. They cannot allow the Liberals alone to 
exercise the arts of popular vituperation, or alone to com- 
municate ideas which may germinate in the popular mind. 
Vituperation on either side is easy work, and is always to 
_be had in abundance at popular meetings. Sometimes, 
but rarely, a political leader has ideas to suggest, and it is 
because Lord Satispury had ideas to suggest that the Liver- 
pool gathering stands out in marked contrast to most of the 
popular gatherings to which we have been accustomed. 
‘The value of the suggestion of ideas is not altogether de- 
pendent on the ideas suggested being perfectly true. Nor is 
it even necessary that ideas to be fruitful should be new. 
An old idea in a new form may be so suggested as to 
awaken dormant thought, to make an inactive mind lively, 
to couple in a startling way the subject of discussion 
with the personal interests of the hearer. The ideas 
which suggested to his Liverpool audience 
were probably not perfectly true, and were certainly not 
altogether new. But the great thing is that they were 
ideas, the products of real thought, the expressions of 
matured opinion so uttered as to arrest attention and to 
come home to listeners or to readers. The simplest, the 
truest, the most familiar of these ideas was that it is not 
the very rich so much as those who are just not very poor 
who suffer most by any attack on the rights of property. 
This is a truth as old as the hills to those who have 
anything like an acquaintance with the history of the 
homan race, and in point of perpetuity it has the advan- 
tage of being as big a truth as it ever was. No truth 
could be less new; but it became new, it became fruitful 
and vital, when it was uttered by a person like Lord 
Sauissury to workitig-men. There is nothing bold or 
telling in putting such a truth into a book; but there is 
something both bold and telling in a man who, as his 
hearers might suppose, had most to lose telling to their 
faces those who might suppose they had nothing to lose 
that they had more to lose than he had. 

Among the subjects on which Lord SatisBury touched, 
and to which he applied his ideas, the two most important 
were Ireland and the House of Lords. In speaking of 
lieland, he naturally touched on the project for trans- 
terring the land from the landlord to the tenant by pur- 


chase, with which the name of one of the most sensible 
and practical of his late colleagues is now associated. In 
doing this Lord Satispury went to the root of the matter 
in one direction when he pointed out that the dual owner- 
ship of land is a thing which never has worked in the 
world, and never can work; and that, being in its nature 
artificial and contrary to the interests of society, it must 
inevitably perish. Lord Satispury, with equal force, 
swept away the absurd reproach that the Conservatives 
are now approving of something to which they did not al- 
ways lend an activesupport. The Conservatives, like every 
one else, must look to the actual circumstances in which 
they are placed, and think what in those circumstances is 
the best thing todo. They do not pretend that the idea 
of transferring the Irish land by purchase is an idea which 
they have originated. The idea, so far as it can be said 
to be the idea of any particular person, is the idea of Mr. 
Bricut and Mr. Mitt, and has been adopted by Mr. 
PaRNELL after his peculiar fashion. The idea is not new, 
and at present it cannot be said to be fruitful. Any one 
can think of the Irish landlords selling their land to the 
tenants. What is difficult is to put the idea in a practical 
form. First, landlords have to be induced to sell; then tenants 
have to be induced to buy ; and, lastly, the State has to bear 
only such burdens as it can pradently bear, and to under- 
take only such duties as it can properly perform. A 
scheme which would fulfil these three conditions is a 
scheme which it is very hard to frame, and what is new 
and important is not that one party or the other tries its 
hand at the work, but that it has fallen to the lot of a 
practical, hard-headed man of business to show that such 
a scheme is possible. What was Lord Sauissury’s own, 
in his speech on Ireland, the leading idea he contributed 
to the discussion, was that what was wanted in the 
government of Ireland was ones that the miseries 
of Ireland had arisen from the English not having 
a settled plan for governing Ireland from which they 
never departed. Far from showing this quality of 
stability, the English government has been most unstable. 
It has been vacillating, and agitation has been the cause 
of its vacillating. Unfortunately, this is now a very old 
story. The Irish got a temporary Parliament of their 
own because England was afraid of the Irish volunteers. 
The Irish got Catholic emancipation because they fright- 
ened a Tory Prime Minister with the threat of civil war. 
They got Disestablishment and two Land Acts because 
they twice frightened Mr. Giapstone. The simple fact is 
that the stability of the English government of Ireland is 
incompatible with the application to an island very near 
us of the principles of our system of Parliamentary go- 
vernment, for which the island is not suited by reason 
of the barbarism of its inhabitants. We must govern 
Ireland because it is so near us, and because it is 
so near us we must govern it by our own Parliamentary 
system. But this system is not adapted to Ireland, and 
hence these eternal vacillations of successive English 
Governments. All that can be hoped is that, by a very 
strong vindication of the law, we may repress the worst 
elements of Irish society, and gradually reclaim Ireland 
from utter barbarism; and that, by such Conservative ex- 
pedients as the creation of a large land-holding class, we 
may form a society to which our Parliamentary system of 
government may be some day really applicable. 

Lord Sauissury was both new and fruitfel in his sug- 
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tion that it was through the House of Lords that Eng- 
nd was saved from the necessity of having triennial or 
even annual Parliaments. It is antecedently 
a House of Commons elected for seven years should during 
the whole of that long period accurately represent 
the feelings of the constituencies, and the improbability 
increases with every year that the Parliament lasts. No 
one could be better qualified to speak on this point than 
Lord Sautspury, for he must have a lively recollection of 
the last Parliament, which lasted longer than almost any 
Parliament of the century, and got at last so entirely out 
of harmony with the constituencies that the then House 
of Commons was replaced by a House of a totally different 
political complexion. What the House of Lords does is 
to save the country from measures which the constitu- 
encies do not like to have forced upon them by a House of 
Commons which no longer properly represents them. It 
requires the sense of the country to be again taken before it 
will pass the measures which the country is said to want. 
It may thus be even a more truly representative body 
than the House of Commons; for, if a dissolution shows 
that the constituencies do not want the measures, the 
House of Lords has evidently gauged the opinions of the 
constituencies better than the House of Commons did. 
This is quite true, and the truth could not have been better 
at than it was as Lord Sauispury put it. The statement is, 
owever, open to the remark that this salutary function of 
the House of Lords is in abeyance when a Conservative 
Ministry is in power. The House of Lords never thought 
of its function of truly representing the people during 
Lord Beaconsrietp’s Ministry, although the last election 
showed that towards the end of its existence the House of 
Commons had got very much out of harmony with the 
constituencies. Lord Satispury’s general statement must, 
therefore, be qualified, as he himself qualified it in another 
part of his speech, by saying that the House of Lords 
saves the constituencies from being misrepresented by a 
Liberal House of Commons when they themselves have 
got tired of Liberalism. Lord Satissury also made some 
interesting remarks on the Lords’ Committee on the Irish 
Land Act, and could announce that the Committee has 
done very good work, will soon report, and has discovered 
many imperfections in the Act. This it could not help 
doing ; for no one, whether a peer or a commoner, could 
examine the Act for five minutes without finding count- 
less imperfections in it. But Lord Satissury went much 
farther than this, and seemed to regard the institution of 
Committees of the Lords to inquire into the conduct of the 
Government of the day as a most useful part of the work of 
the Upper House, and one that it ought to carry on as a 
part of its ordinary practice. He even blamed Mr. Forster 
most severely for claiming his privilege as a member 
of the House of Commons, and refusing to be examined as 
to whether he had or had not made appointments politically 
corrupt. It is difficult to follow Lord Sattssury in this 
part of hisargument. Ifa Liberal member of the House 
of Commons, holding an important office under the 
Crown, could be summoned before a Committee of his 
opponents in the House of Lords, and asked what he 
meant by doing this and that, not only would it be im- 
possible to carry on a Liberal Government, but there 
would inevitably be a collision between the Houses. It 
is the business of commoners to be answerable to 
the Honse of Commons and of peers to be answer- 
able to the House of Lords. Mr. Forster was questioned 
in the House of Commons as to his appointments, 
and answered with complete frankness. He had selected 
political partisans, and he had selected the best men he 
could get, and that was all he could say, or would say. 
Lord Satissury was on much surer ground when he pointed 
‘out that things were rapidly changing; that the House of 
Commons was altering its character; that it may pass 
under new forms of dictation; and that the country 
may be glad before long to find in the House of Lords a 
bulwark of firmness and independence. The danger 
which Lord Sauissury anticipates is not an imaginary one ; 
and, if it is averted, it will be to a large extent averted 
because those who might like to coerce the House of 
Commons will know that there are reserve forces in the 
House of Lords which they may not like to bring into 
activity. 


PRINCE GORTCHAKOFF, 


yh final retirement of Prince GortcHaKorF is the 
official and formal recognition of a change which had 
been for some time past practically accomplished. It ig 
impossible that a statesman half way between eighty and 
ninety years of age should really control ‘the foreign 
policy of a great Empire; and it is creditable to the 
sovereigns whom he has served that, at the cost of con- 
siderable inconvenience, they should regard an aged 
Minister’s personal feelings. Prince GortcHakorr greatly 
resented the discovery at the Congress of Berlin that the 
second Plenipotentiary, Count ScHovuvatorr, really repre- 
sented the policy of his Court with scarcely a pretence of 
consulting the opinions of the CHanceLtor. He has also 
from the same date felt deep personal hostility to Prince 
Bismarck. Since that time Count Loris MeEtixorr and 
Count IcnatierF have successively enjoyed the confi. 
dence of two reigning Emperors, while Prince Gorr- 
CHAKOFF, or rather M. pe Giers, superintended the or. 
dinary conduct of business. With this exception, two 
statesmen have almost without intermission held the 
office of Russian Prime Minister for nearly the whole of 
the present century. In the early part of his reign 
AtexanpveER I. divided his confidence among three or four 
advisers, through the common ambition of absolute rulers 
to persuade themselves that they are their own Ministers. 
Pontatowsky, Capo p’Isrrias, and others, were employed 
in separate transactions ; but after a time Count NesseLropg 
superseded his rivals, and conducted both domestic and 
foreign affairs down to the time of the Crimean war. 

Another member of the same powerful family had de- 
fended Sebastopol; and the choice of a Minister by 
ALEXANDER II. excited no surprise. Prince GortcHaxorr’s 
real or supposed sympathy with the national aspirations made 
him popular, while his sagacity and varied accomplish- 
ments commanded the respect of diplomatists. His candid 
exposition of the policy of the Empire during the period 
which followed the Crimean war deserved to be remem. 
bered by the accuracy of an epigrammatic point. When it 
was suggested that Russia held apart from European 
politics through resentment for the Crimean catastrophe, the 
CHANCELLOR distinguished between impulses of angry feeling 
and a deliberate system of policy. ‘‘ La Russie,” he said, 
“ne boude pas; elle se recueille.” After an interval of ten 
years he saw and seized the opportunity of breaking up 
the alliance which had caused the former Russian defeat. 
The English Government, then represented by Lord 
RvssELL, unwisely remonstrated against the severity ex- 
ercised to the Polish insurgents in 1863, although his 
Cabinet declined to engage itself to the Emperor of the 
Frencu in the rash enterprise of a Continental war. It 
was impossible that fortune should have played more con- 
veniently into the hands of Russia. In the following year 
France and England differed on the Danish question, and 
in 1866 Russia had the opportunity for which GortcHakorr 
had long been waiting of revenging upon Austria the 
occupation of the Principalities in 1852 and the subsequent 
pressure which renderéd the conclusion of peace unavoid- 
able in 1856. 

The Russian Government probably shared the erroneous 
belief which prevailed in many parts of Europe that Ger- 
many would be weakened by the triumph of Prussia over 
Austria. A large section of Russian politicians now 
doubts whether the CHANCELLOR was well advised in aiding 
Germany against France in 1870 by enforcing neutrality 
on Austria; but nothing which he could do would have 
been more popular than his repudiation of one of the most 
material parts of the treaty of 1856. He was once more 
extraordinarily fortunate in dealing with an English 
Minister who seemed eagerly to anticipate and welcome the 
insulting demands of Russia. As the triumph of Gorrcua- 
Korr has not up tothe present time been employed to 
secure any practical object with respect to the Black 
Sea, the English Government need not have been an active 
party to the humiliating arrangement which was imposed 
upon them by Russia. Mr. Giapstong, when he hastily and 
inaccurately disavowed the language of his own Ambas- 
sador, evidently believed that his own non-official oppo- 
sition to the Black Sea clauses ef the treaty had been 
more binding on the nation than the acts and declarations of 
Lord Patmerston’s Ministry, to which he was then bitterly 
opposed. It is probable that, in Russian opinion at the 
time, the affront offered with unexpected impanity to 
England was regarded as a full equivalent for the dan- 
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ms aggrandizement of Germany. For subsequent 
embarrassments and misunderstandings, as well as for 
ver miscarriages, Prince Gortcuakorr has been but par- 
tially held responsible. The latest display of his imperious 
or arrogant temper was perhaps the peremptory remon- 
strance against war with France which was delivered by 
AvexaNnveRr II. at Berlin three or four years ago. Since 
that time, and indeed for some years before, the CuHan- 
cetor has, by compulsion or by choice, spent the greater 
of his time in search of health in the South of Europe. 

o contemporary statesman of equal rank has furnished 
so abundant materials for gossip in Italy and at German 
baths as the aged Epicurean who cultivated to the last the 
aristocratic traditions of his youth. 

There is some doubt as to the share of Prince 
GorrcHakorFF in the turbulent and disastrous policy of the 
Eastern war. He may perhaps have been content to 
acquiesce in the intrigues and ambitious projects of 
IcNATIEFF in preference to avowing his incapacity of re- 
sistance. If he had been thirty or forty years younger, he 
would probably have put himself at the head of the 
Slavonic or warlike party. He had long been, like most 
of the Russian statesmen of his time, accustomed to pro- 
mote disaffection among the Sutran’s subjects, and from 
time to time to encourage partial insurrections. It was 
while Gortcnakorr was still principal Minister that 
IaNavizFF organized the plots which resulted in the 
rebellion of Herzegovina, in the unprovoked declara- 
tion of war by Servia, and in the other causes of 
the Bulgarian massacres, in the reversal of the ancient 

licy of England, and finally in the Russian invasion ; 

t he can only have played a secondary part. He was 
not blinder than a more responsible generation when he 
failed to foresee the domestic troubles which have been in 
a great degree caused by the war. He had in an earlier 

rt of his administration borne a part in the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, though he is not known to be personally 
responsible for the economic blunders which have dis- 
credited the late Emperor’s agrarian legislation. A 
Minister who was born in the last century is extremely 
unlikely to have been actuated by motives founded 
on theories which had not been invented in his youth. 
Sixty years ago a passionate devotion to the cause 
of States and tribes which speak dialects analogous 
to Russian would have been not so much surprising 
as unintelligible. Philological pedants had then no hope 
of furnishing new excuses for the good old practice of war 
_ and conquest. The modification or abolition of serfdom 
is more likely to have occupied the serious attention of 
speculative politicians; but Prince Gortcuaxorr, even if 
he had been born at a later time, could scarcely have become 
an enthusiastic agrarian projector. 

The nomination of M. pe Giers to an offite of which 
he has long discharged the duties will give satisfaction 
both to moderate and reasonable Russians and to foreign 
Powers. Much to M. pz Grers’s credit, he is not known 
to be influenced by any abstract form of enthusiasm 
or by special antipathies or predilections. No states- 
man who is governed by general theories deserves the 
character of a man of business. Lord Patmersron 
from the beginning of his career to the end consistently 
and sincerely declared that he had no system of foreign 
policy. It was his duty and his practice to defend 
the interests and honour of England if they were en- 
dangered from any quarter, and at other times to main- 
tain a good understanding with foreign Powers, while 
he at the same time remained entirely independent. 
There is a strong presumption in favour of a rule of 
action which governs in private life the conduct of all 
reasonable men. A judicious trader prefers one market to 
another only as long as it is the cheaper for buying and 
the dearer for selling. If at any time an advantage is to 
be obtained by changing his customers or his carriers, he 
has no scruple in taking advantage of the opportunity. 
M. pe Giers is supposed to follow a similar practice, 
without sentimental preference for any nation except his 
own. He must have regarded with contemptuous in- 
dignation General Sxose.err’s recent threats to Germany, 
of which he may probably be able to estimate the value. 
He probably knows that Skosexerr is the tool and mouth- 
piece of Icnatierr ; but he has forthe present the satisfaction 
of finding himself preferred to the Minister who is believed 
to regulate the foreign policy of Russia. It is still pos- 
sible that the appointment of M. pz Gimrs may be only 
temporary, or that, like many Russian Ministers, he may 


not be allowed to determine the policy even of his own 
department. It is fortunately improbable that he will 
retain his office if he is required by more powerful poli- 
ticians to promote or tolerate measures of which he 
disapproves. His retirement would be much more 
significant than his accession to office; and if it happens 
that in a short time the state of M. pe Grers’s health 
should compel him to resign, it will be inferred that peace 
is in imminent danger. 


THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 


ih SALISBURY in his speech at Liverpool on 
Wednesday night did well to call attention in regard 
to Irish matters rather to the cause of the present anarchy 
and terror than to the anarchy and terror themselves. 
These latter, indeed, deserve all the notice they have 
drawn, and more. But it is of the first importance not to 
forget that they are, after all, effects, and that as such they 
must be attacked in their causes. These causes may be 
briefly stated. They are the reckless language of the 
present Prime Minister in his campaign for office; the 
neglect and mismanagement of his Government in dealing 
with Ireland since their accession to power ; and, lastly, 
the whetting of the greed for gain by the Land Act at the 
same time that this greed is practically unsatisfied by it, and 
has but little prospect of satisfaction. The first two causes 
involve, no doubt, the most blame of a personal character ; 
the last is the most practically important from a national 
point of view. It is to the credit of the Conservative 
party that while their opponents have been holding their 
hands, trusting in the automatic action of the Land Act 
and in the zeal of the Sub-Commissioners, and refusing 
with obstinacy and even fretfulness a further inquiry into 
the practical effects of the nostrum, they have directed 
attention to the root of the matter—the inconvenience and 
danger, that is to say, of the dual ownership recently 
created—and have begun to propose steps towards some- 
thing like a final settlement. Lord Sarispury’s speech 
may be said to be a very eloquent and convincing preamble 
to Mr. W. H. Smirn’s forthcoming proposal. It is 
characteristic of the idle spirit of party recrimination 
which seems to dominate a large section of Liberals, 
that this proposal is upbraided as a change of front. It 
is novel to hear that when the enemy to be met has 
changed front, the front of the defence ought not to be 
changed likewise. There has at no time been any objection 
to peasant proprietorship, as such, on the part of any of the 
present Conservative leaders; nor is there any reason, 
political or historical, why there should be such an 
objection. But, until the muddle into which the Land Act 
has brought Ireland, there was neither any pressing call 
for the establishment of such a proprietary on a large 
scale nor any obvious means of carrying it out. There 
are now both; and it is certainly curious to find a great 
party urging against the proposal no better argument than 
that it would indirectly compensate the Irish landlords. 
It must be granted that there is a certain ingenuous 
frankness in the use of this argument. For it seems to 
admit beyond the possibility of retractation that the object 
of the Land Act was not to benefit the tenant so much 
as todamage the landlord. 

How dangerous it may be to leave the Irish Land ques- 
tion in its present condition of a MaHomet’s coffin—the 
land belonging to no single person, but to two parties 
whose respective interests are in a perpetual process of 
revaluation—may be seen by looking not merely at Ireland, 
but at Scotland and Wales. In England the land-grabbers 
have rather overreached themselves, and they have wisely 
been silent of late. But the injudicious concessions in the 
direction of Welsh Home Rule which for some inexplica- 
ble reason have become; part of the creed of some Liberals, 
appear to have encouraged among Welsh farmers an idea 
that they too deserve the manna of Mr. Grapsrone in its 
most recent and most attractive form—a share, that is to 
say, in their landlords’ property. In Scotland the attack 
is twofold. The leasehold farmers who used to uphold the 
Scotch agricultural lease as the envy and wonder of 
the world are clamouring either for release from their 
bargains, or for compensation, or for fixity—which 
last, considering the circumstances of Scotch tenure, is 
one of the most impudent proposals ever made; while 
the crofters and small tenants, who, both in race and cir- 
cumstances, bear some resemblance to the Irish cottier,, 
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appear to be adopting a form of “No-rent.” The great | 


changes which have taken place on the Scottish mainland 
during the last century have left comparatively few of 
such tenants there. But they still abound in the Hebrides, 
and especially in Skye, from which the principal combina- 
tion for resistance is reported. As it is arithmetically de- 
monstrable (even putting the Land League and the arrears 
difficulty out of the question) that the Land Act cannot 
settle Ireland, according to its own fashion, for years, and 
as the only settlement it can give is open to those grave 
objections which Lord Satispury has just urged, the 
danger of keeping the island as a focus of revolutionary 
ideas in regard to property is obvious. The Hebrideans 
are, indeed, neither nimerons enough nor sufficiently 
favourably situated for combination to give much anxiety, 
even if the disaffection of Lord MacponaLp’s tenants were 
to spread. But so long as Ireland exhibits the spectacle 
of a dual ownership sanctioned, and indeed fostered, by 
law, so long will it encourage other needy and greedy 
agriculturists to hanker after the same dubions privileges. 


The general reception of these very obvious truths is 
likely to be hindered by two things—first, the extreme re- 
luctance of Mr. Guapstoxe to admit that his Land Act is a 
failure, or even an incomplete success; and, secondly, the 
prior necessity which all must acknowledge of putting 
down the present terror. During the past week an almost 
portentous array of talent has been concentrated in Dublin. 
Lord Cowrer and Mr. Forsrex have had the advantage 
of comparing notes with Lord Srencer and Lord Carine. 
FoRD, both of whom have held the posts of Lord Lieu- 
tenant or Secretary in times past. What this council of 
ancients may have determined remains to be seen, the 
apparently startling first-fruits of it in Mr. Parne.t’s 
release having been satisfactorily explained. As for that 
event, it is creditable to Mr. Grapsrone’s humanity that 


Mr. Parnetu’s private affairs seemed to him even more. 


urgent than the revision of the English Constitution. He 
could not, it will be remembered, accept Mr. ParNeELt’s 
parole to enable him to vote against the cléture, but it was 
accepted at once in a family matter involving not so much 
necessity or business as feeling. Mr. GLaDsToNE’s sympathy 
with his fellow-men has always been one of the most 
amiable points in his character, and it has here been once 
more displayed. But, while Mr. Parnewt is taking a 
melancholy holiday in Paris, and while present and past 
occupants of that most uneasy throne, the Vice-Regal 
Chair of Ireland, are taking counsel with Secretaries 
and ex-Secretaries, the state of Ireland itself does 
not improve. It can hardly be expected to improve 
while vigorous measures are openly deprecated by a 
considerable section of the party in power in England, and 
while amiable sentimentalists like the gentleman who 
wrote to the Times last Wednesday deprecating Major 
TRAILL’s recent grim account of his methods of self- 
preservation exist in any number in Ireland. Talk about 
“irritating the sensitive feelings of the Irish people” at 
the present moment would be exquisitely comic, if it were 
not a very serious and lamentable symptom. Next to 
the perpetual tinkering with Irish questions which has 
been practised since concession was the order of the day, 
this chatter about interesting natures and sensitive feel- 
ings and warm hearts and all the rest of it has been the 
most mischievous element in the whole Irish question. 
The plain facts are that a certain proportion (how large a 
proportion it is not necessary to calculate) of the Irish 
people are ready to murder for the sake of gain; that 
a much larger portion are ready to mutilate and tor- 
ture for the sake of enforcing compliance with their own 
views; that a positive majority are ready to wink at 
these and similar acts. All this is simple, brutal crime, 
to be met and punished as such, and not dignified and en- 
couraged at once by phrases about “social revolution.” 
Between the Irishman who murders to keep the rent he 
owes in his pocket, or to revenge the enforced payment 
of its equivalent by eviction, and the Englishman who 
murders to extract a watch or a purse from the pocket of 
some one else, there is nothing to choose, except that the 
former is generally the more crucl, and always the more 
cowardly, ruffian of the two. Both act from motives of 
simple greed, except that the actual agent in the Irish 
crime is very frequently a mere hired bravo, and thus a 
viler criminal than any usually to be found in an English 
dock. The speaking of plain truth about the character 
ot Irish crime and the methods to be used towards it, 
even when the speakers are so guiltless of Toryism as 


Mr. Gotowin Surru, is often deprecated by the same 
persons who use the jargon about sentiment and sym. 
pathy as “violence.” It is, in fact, sober common sen 
resting on knowledge of history and human nature. 
and, had it always been spoken and always acted 
up to, there would be no Irish difficulty now. But 
the policy of concession and bribery which the last fifty 
years have seen has changed the situation, and some at. 
tempt at finality is probably necessary. Such an attempt, 
if made at all, must busy itself with the conjoined 
questions of arrears and of the abolition of the viciongs 
dual ownership just created. This, difficult and complicated 
as are the considerations it involves, seems now the only 
remedy possible. Meanwhile, if men would only clear their 
minds of cant, and see that it is impossible to deal with 
Ireland except as with a vast hotbed of crime, extra. 
ordinary in proportions and in turpitude, but not otherwise 
than ordinary in character and motives, the restoration of 
such a state of order as would let the remedy work would 
then, and then only, have a chance of being effected. 


BULGARIA AND EGYPT. 


HERE is sufficient similarity in the political conditions 

of Bulgaria and Egypt to make a comparison not 
altogether uninstructive. ‘They are both provinces of the 
Tarkish Empire, and pay tribute to the Sunray. They 
both have an hereditary Prince, who in most respects is 
independent of his nominal Sovereign. This limited inde- 
endence is in both cases the creation of the European 
owers, and in both cases some one or more of the 
European Powers exercise a greater control; and this 
control is practically, if not formally, recognized. In both 
countries there is a national party which is more er less 
at war with the Prince, and in both countries foreigners 
are employed to discharge functions for the fulfilment of 
which the natives are unfit. In Bulgaria the Prince has 
for the moment his own way, because his small military 
force is under the gcidance of Russian officers, the posts 
for which, from the inaptitude of the natives, foreigners 
were most needed being military posts. In Egypt the 
Prince has ceased, or nearly ceased, to exist politically, 
because the foreigners who were needed were civilians, 
and the command of the army was left to natives, and the 
officers rose against the Prince, overawed him, and made 
him their humble slave and instrament. This is the 
first of the leading differences which make states of things 
dissimilar which in many respects are much alike; and, 
if we begin with this difference, we come to others 
which are more or less remotely connected with it. 
In Egypt the natives know that they cannot shake off 
entirely the control of the protecting Powers, and so they 
acquiesce in it, and merely ask that it shall be defined and 
limited. They would like to get rid of it altogether, if 
they could. In Bulgaria Russia is looked up to as a pro- 
tector who is very mach wanted, to whom some gratitude 
is felt, and whose wishes must be carefully consulted. The 
Prince now governs without a Constitution, and the na- 
tional party is extremely indignant at being defrauded 
of its constitutional rights; but both the Prixce and 
the national party lean on Russia. It was Russia 
that gave the Prince leave to effect his coup d'état, 
and it was Russian officers who enabled him to carry 
it out. In its turn the national party bears its lot 
with much greater equanimity than it would other- 
wise display, because it has to think of what Russia 
would like, and it waits because Russia wishes it to wait. 
The dissatisfaction with the Prince appears to be on the 
increase. Even in Bulgaria there are Conservatives and 
Liberals, or groups of persons who think that these names 
will do for distinctive marks as well as any other, and in 
every constitutional State of the most rudimentary kind 
there are always at least two parties who aim at doing 
different kinds of jobs, and muddling matters in different 
ways. At present the Bulgarian Conservatives and the 
Bulgarian Liberals are uniting on the common platform 
of opposition to a Prince who allows neither to do jobs, 
and keeps both from interfering in business. From pro- 
fessed politicians, however, he might not haye mach 
to fear. So long as his gendarmes, with their Russian 
officers, stick to him, he can send his leading oppo- 
nents into exile, or force them into the humble occu- 
pation of keeping schools. But when he made his 
coup d’état, although he used his military force with much 
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energy and an entire absence of scruple, he yet wished 
to think that he had the humble clas:.s on his side. He 
won over or quieted the peasants by prodigal assurances 
that, if he had his way, they would have next to nothing 
to pay in the shape of taxes. Naturally he had no means 
of keeping his promise; and, far from lightening, he has 
found it necessary to increase the taxes that press specially 
on the peasantry. The peasant has begun to grumble at 
the deception practised on him; and the Prince, who is a 
kind-hearted man, and sincerely anxious to do his best for 
his very uninviting subjects, is getting to find himself 
hated or distrusted by the mass of those whom he spends 
a dreary life in trying to benefit. . | 

In one way it may be said that Egypt is making an ex- 
periment which Bulgaria has made. Prince ALEXANDER 
started with a Constitution and a national party burning 
to work it, and to show how badly it could be worked by 
novices in the art of government. This Constitution was 
invented by a Russian Prince, and approved of by the 
Powers. When the national party had come to grief, and 
had shown its incompetence, the PRINCE set aside the Con- 
stitution, with the authorization of Russia, but with the 
sanction of the other Powers. As soon as he had effected 
his coup d’état, the representatives of the Powers called on 
him to wish him a happy beginning of a new kind of 
reign, and the representatives of England figured among 
the chief of his well-wishers. In Egypt the present 
KuepIve was put in power by England and France with 
the assent of the other Powers, and started without a 
Constitution, but under the tutelage of England and France, 
just as Prince ALEXANDER now governs without a Constitu- 
tion, but under the tutelage of Russia. The national party 
in Egypt attacked the authority of its Prince, who started 
without a Constitution, and made him give one. ‘The 
Egyptian national party is a strange one, as it consists 
merely of a few mutinous officers and a set of people with 
some local position, who used to do whatever IsmaiL told 
them, and now do whatever the mutinous officers tell 
them. Bat still it is a national party, in the sense that it 
has learnt some few constitutional phrases, dislikes 
foreigners, and has managed to frighten its Sovereign. 
This curious party got the upper hand, and the change 
was recognized, if not approved, first by the protecting 
and then by the other Powers ; and just as an appeal 
to be allowed to strengthen the authority of the Prince 
could hardly be refused by the autocrat of Russia, 


so an appeal to be allowed to have even a mock 


Parliament could hardly be refused by sach Liberal 
protecting Powers as England and France. There 
was nothing which the protecting Powers could do but 
try the experiment of letting the national party govern, 
when once they had discovered that in the Prince of their 
choice they had got a man who would do nothing to help 
himself. ‘The experiment is therefore now being tried, 
and is rapidly proving to be the total failure which fm 
the nature of the national party it was doomed tv 
The mutinous officers in whom the national party was 
centred found themselves exposed to three dangers when 
they came to govern the country. There was the danger 
of collision with the protecting Powers, and in a remote 
degree with Europe generally. There was the danger of 
the army turning against them ; and there was the danger 
of their insubordination being copied locally, and of 
anarchy arising in country districts. Mach of these dangers 
was sure to make its appearance some time or other, and 
each was almost certain to be fatal. 

The collision with the European Powers which at first 
seemed the most immediate of these dangers has practically 
proved to be the one most easily postponed. The pro- 
tecting Powers promptly and handsomely abandoned the 
Control, which was quite inconsistent with government by 
the national party, and agreed to exercise that form of 
patience which consisted in allowing the Controllers to 
draw their salary for doing nothing. This was perhaps 
the best thing to do; for, although the Controllers are of 
no use now, they may be again of use when the experiment 
of letting the national party govern is finished. A collision 
with the European Powers is only a matter of time, for the 
extravagance into which the new Government is launch- 
ing, and the jobbery it is re-introducivg, must sooner or 
later upset the arrangements ot the Commission of 
Liquidation. But this particular form of bad govern- 
ment may take some time to produce its inevitable 
effects. The danger of the army turning against 
itself has within the last few days presented itself 


in the shape of an attempt to assassinate ARrari 
Pasa. In spite of the wholesale promotions which 
the Kuepive has lately made in the army, under orders 
from his imperious masters, it appears that there were in 
Egypt no less than nineteen persons who had not been 
promoted as they wished. And they thought that, in the 
peculiar circumstances of their case, the proper thing to 
do was to kill the man who had not promoted them. The 
plot was discovered, the conspirators were arrested, and 
AraBt is momentarily safe. Even if the plot had suc- 
ceeded, its success need not have necessarily interrupted 
government by the national party. The, KuHEDIvE would, 
on the petition of the Notables, have made the chief assassin 
his Minister of War; the new Minister of War would 
have promoted his eighteen accomplices ; and the stream of 
national government would have flowed gently on. Local 
anarchy still remains the most probable cause of the 
actual overthrow of the Government; but in a quiet 
country like Egypt local anarchy takes some little time to 
show itself on any very conspicuous scale. But in Egypt 
as in Bulgaria there is a personal as well as a political 
question, Prince ALEXANDER would be only too glad to 
goaway. Nothing would be sweeter to him than to leave 
off trying to conciliate or to repress unmanageable and 
ungrateful Bulgarians, and to get back to the order, the 
decorum, and the martial pomp of Germany. He is not 
allowed to quit his scene of melancholy exile because 
the Powers cannot think of any one whom they could 
agree in sending to replace him. TEwrik must be 
even more sick of sovereignty than Prince ALEXANDER, 
for he has to stand daily bullying; he can never 
be sure that unpromoted persons will not think of 
killing him instead of killing one of his Ministers, 
and be has the disagreeable task of treating his own 
father as his worst enemy, of sending back again to sea 
one of his father’s wives, and condemning to exile all who 
have been guilty of showing attachment to Ismam. He 
also rules because those who made him do not see 
their way to unmaking him, or allowing himself to un- 
make himself. It is very unlikely that the Powers should 
be able to keep two Princes in posts which they both 
probably long to forsake. One or both will go, and then 
these detached ‘provinces of Turkey will have the dis- 
tinction of creating a new difficulty for the Powers which 
watch in a state of uneasy vacillation over their perturbed 
existence. 


SPAIN, 


— progress or repression of the disturbances in Bar- 
celona and some other Catalonian towns has been 
watched with reasonable curiosity. The pretext for the 
riots is comparatively novel; but the principal interest of 
the proceedings is derived from the test which will be 
afforded of the strength and energy of the Government. 
The question is not yet settled by experience, because, 
although the disturbances have for the present subsided, 
the Government has, according to some rumours which 
have since been contradicted, made the important con- 
cession of shortening the duration of the treaty with 
France. The report is probably not true, because it 
would be both necessary and difficult to obtain the con- 
sent of the French Government to so serious a change. 
For some years, beginning with the accession of the pre- 
sent Kine, Spain has been fortunate enough to contribute 
little or nothing to contemporary history. The Repub- 
licans, though they have retracted none of their opinions, 
have, perhaps under the influence of CasTeLar, practically 
acquiesced in a constitutional monarchy which was recom- 
mended to the nation by a long period of turbulence and 
civil war. A successful general found it possible to become 
a candidate for political power without imitating his pre- 
decessors in the last generation, who always supported 
agitation by military force. The attention of politicians 
has been so much withdrawn from Spain that scarcely any 
plausible explanation has been offered of the latest Ministe- 
rialchange. The oldest and most confidential of the Kina’s 
advisers, commanding at the time, like most Spanish 
Ministers, a majority in Parliament, was suddenly dis- 
missed, apparently because the Kine wished to display his 
personal powers of exercising his prerogative. An old 
and experienced Parliamentary leader was promoted to the 
vacant post; and no considerable effort has since been 


made to disturb Sacasta in his tenure of office. He seems 
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to have judged on sufficient grounds that the greatest 
benefit which a Spanish Government could bestow on the 
eountry would be the re-establishment of financial credit. 
Sefior Camacno, Sacasta’s most important colleague, has 
undertaken the conduct of the department ; and, if he has 
not yet succeeded in effecting the reforms which he projects, 
he has at least disturbed the political stagnation which 
has lasted since the accession of the present Ministers. It 
is much to be regretted that his first eg oo was not 
adequate to the just expectations of the foreign bond- 
holders; but perhaps the Spanish Government may in 
more prosperous times reconsider its insufficient offers. 

The alleged attack on the privileges of Catalonia was 
a necesary part of Sefior Camacno’s plan for increasing 
the public revenue; and he complied with the modern 
Continental fashion by relying on commercial diplomacy 
for the promotion of trade. It is difficult, in the absence 
of special knowledge, to judge whether the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty with France is likely to be permanently 
advantageous to Spanish industry ; but there can be little 
doubt that a tariff negotiated at the present time will be 
more liberal than the ordinary fiscal legislation of Spain. 
It is also reasonable to place some confidence in the judg- 
ment of official financiers on details of taxation. ‘There 
ean be no doubt that Sefior Camacno hoped to promote 
Spanish trade, if it had been only for the purpose of in- 
ereasing the revenue. French wine-growers are, on their 
side, extremely jealous of the importation of Spanish wines, 
though they could not -perhaps in practice dispense 
with the supplement of their own diminished produc- 
tion. The agitation with which the Spanish Government 
has now to deal is probably not directly connected with 
the wine trade; but the French Chamber would not have 
concluded an agreemert relating exclusively to one com- 
modity, especially as wine is an article of import from 
Spain, and therefore, according to the prevailing doctrines 
of French economy, an evil to be reduced to the smallest 
dimensions. If any commercial treaty was to be concluded, 
it necessarily limited the duties which are to be levied on 
€atalonian manufactures imported into France; and it was 
therefore regarded with suspicion by those who were in- 
terested either in local production or in legitimate or con- 
traband trade. Smugglers are in all countries the most 
inveterate, if not the most powerfal, advocates of protec- 
tive or prohibitive duties; and there is perhaps no part of 
Europe in which the organization of contraband trade is 
more ancient or more effective than in Catalonia.’ In early 
times dislike of Free-trade had much to do with the 
political jealousy which purported to guard provincial 
freedom. The smuggling interest has always allied itself 
with a narrow commercial policy and with separatist 
tendencies. i 

The announcement of a commercial treaty to be con- 
cluded with France, perhaps including the indefinite pos- 
sibilities of a most-favoured nation clause, greatly alarmed 
the manufacturers of Barcelona and of the whole province. 
‘The local traditions suggested active resistance to measures 
which might possibly atfect the industry of Cataloma, and 
it is said that the trading upper classes were the first pro- 
moters of disorder. To a Spanish manufacturer a foreign 
producer is an intruder and an enemy; and a Government 
or a Legislature which encourages his enterprise is almost 
convicted of treason. There are still Spaniards who pre- 
serve the tradition of a former generation that the object 
of England in undertaking the Peninsular war was purely 
commercial and selfish. Native historians have discovered 
or imagined the existence at Madrid in the time of JosePH 
Bonaparte of two woollen factories which seem not to have 
survived the expuision of the French and the general 
settlement of Spain and of Europe. From such data it was 
easy to prove that the greatest modern Continental war in 
which Kngland has been engaged was a cunning con- 
trivance for the promotion ot Yorkshire industry. En- 
thusiasts even hope that the two mythical factories will be 
rebuilt if at any time a tariff excluding English mannu- 
factures can be permanently established. ‘lhe experiment 
would probably have been more systematically tried if 
England had not been the principal market for the 
highest class of Spanish wines; and, although the wine 
trade is directed outwards, the terms on which sherry and 
other Spanish wines are admitted into England have ex- 
cited dissatisfaction which is not without plausible grounds. 
Retaliatory measures have frequently been attempted, and 
some of them are now in force. 

In the present controversy it is more important that the 
Government should assert the authority of the law than 


that it should prove itself to be economically in the right, 
It seems that the manufacturers and large traders of 
Barcelona persuaded the mass of the people to strike 
against the Government by a general suspension of dusi- 
ness. In modern times it is extremely unwise for thoy, who 
are most directly interested in the maintenance of order 
to employ the weapons of anarchy. The mob of Barcelona 
is capable of diverting against its employers the weapons 
which they first used to embarrass the Government. The 
details of the disturbance which ensued have not been 
fally reported; but it may be inferred from the course of 
events that the respectable inhabitants took alarm at 
the result of their own machinations. Up to the date 
of the latest accounts the Ministers had not definitively 
yielded ; the civil administration had transferred its 
powers for the time to the Commander of the Forces; 
and it appears that, as soon as the population recovered 
confidence in the vigorous administration of the law, 
some or all of the shops and offices were opened, and 
business was at least partially resumed. So far at 
least Sefior Sacasta and Sefior Camacuo acted without 
hesitation on the true and time-honoured maxim that 
force is the only remedy for rebellion. If their political 
allies and rivals have the courage and honesty to support 
them, there is little doubt that tranquillity will be restored 
or maintained. It is not impossible that the melancholy 
failure in Ireland of a timid and dilatory policy wili 
encourage the Governments of all countries to revive the 
doctrine which was once universally accepted, that the 
first duty of a ruler is to suppress disorder by measures 
as vigorous as the occasion may require. It may be urged 
in partial excuse of the English Government that ii 
is unaccustomed to deal with open defiance of the law. At 
Barcelona all parties appear to have been familiar with the 
customary modes of promoting and putting down rebel- 
lion. The transfer of power from civilians to soldiers ap- 
pears to be an ordinary process; and it seems that three 
cannon shots fired from the famous fort of Montjuich are 
understood by the whole of Barcelona to mean that from 
that time mutineers and rioters discharge their functions 
at their own peril. Sefior Sacasta has the further ad- 
vantage of conducting his commercial policy through a 
department which can scarcely be intimidated by local 
disturbance. If, having the authority of Parliament, he 
proceeds to conclude a commercial treaty with France, it 
would seem that his negotiations can scarcely be affected 
by Catalonian riots. The Spanish tradition of yielding to 
violence has for some time been interrupted; and in 
earlier times Governments have more often been coerced 
by mutinous regiments than by unorganized traders. A 
successful assertion of the authority of the national Legis- 
lature and Government will be a lasting advantage. 


THE AMENDMENTS TO THE NEW RULES. 


4 Neeser is every prospect of the new rules of Parlia- 
mentary procedure being amply discussed. The 
amendments of which notice has already been given 
are numerous, and not only cut away or modify the 
proposals of the Government, but introduce totally new 
“san gown which the fancy or ingenuity of members 
as suggested to them. The amendments at present 
cover ten pages of the notice-paper, and are in all 102, 
of which 39 are amendments to the First Rule. With 
very few exceptions, the amendments are*not so much 
hostile to the rules as honestly intended to improve them, 
and come equally from both sides of the House. Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore proposes the total rejection of the 
First Rule; and Lord Jonny Manners, who is so far a 
leader of his party that he has sat in more than one Cabinet, 
advocates the strange and mischievous innovation of allow- 
ing votes in the House of Commons to be given by secret 
ballot. Otherwise the amendments proposed on the Con- 
servative side are mostly made by moderate, experienced, 
but not very prominent, men, like Mr. Satur and Mr. 
Scrarer-Boors. On the Liberal side, those who propose 
amendments are, for the most part, good supporters of the 
Government, but are of a character to like to have a finger 
in any pie that is being cooked ; and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that Sir Georcr Barrour and Sir 
CampBELL promise themselves a lively time on more than 
one occasion. Mr. O’Donyewt is the only member of 
the Irish party who appears on the scene, and he 
only proposes one amendment, which happens to be 
the first for considoration. Ou the whole, the amend- 
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ments are not by any means vexatious; and, with very 
few exceptions, are free from the reproach of having 
been invented simply to thwart the Ministry. With regard 
+.ve--gubject is this better shown than with regard to 
nt the which make over certain classes of Bills to Select 
Committees, instead of to Committees of the whole House. 
This is a very startling innovation; and, if the scheme 
could but be practically carried out, would do as much 
to facilitate business as the rest of the rules put together. 
Far from wishing to impede business, most of the pro- 

rs of amendments seem to clutch with novel eagerness 
at this scheme for pushing it on. Their main idea is to 
take an ell where the Government gives an inch. They 
burn to enlarge the sphere of these Committees. Instead 
of two Committees, one wants three, another four, 
another five. The Government proposes to limit the 
sphere of the Committees to Bills relating to law and 
trade. This is not nearly enough for their enthusiastic 
advisers. One proposes that all Scotch Bills shall be re- 
ferred to a special Committee; another that all Irish 
Bills shall be so referred; another that all Scotch, all 
Irish, and all financial Bills shall be dealt with by special 
Committees. But all are eclipsed by so very cautious, 
temperate, and experienced a Conservative as Mr. SctaTer 
Boots, who goes so far as to propose that all Bills, of all 
kinds, may be referred to a Select Committee. 

It is very evident that, if it can but get over its quarrel 
with the House as to the First Rule, the Government will 
be engaged quite as much in repressing as in spurring on 
the activity of those who wish to see the rules of procedure 
reformed, There are many members who think, with a 
considerable show of reason, that, even if all the rules 
were carried exactly as Mr. Giapstone proposed them, 
many opportunities of impeding the progress of business 
would still remain. They therefore rush in where the 
Government has feared to tread, and propose changes 
which the Government has not thought of, or has thought 
better not to bring forward. The most important of these 
contributions from outsiders refer to the asking of questions 
and to the limitation of the length of speeches. ‘The time 
occupied by putting and answering questions cuts very 
much into the time that can be given to the transaction of 
ordinary business, and members who are impatient of what 
they consider a waste of time have taxed their ingenuity 
in devising plans for abating what is in their eyes a nui- 
sance. The proposed remedies are of two kinds. Some 
members suggest that no questions at all shall be put on 
Government nights; while others propose that questions 
shall not, as a rule, be put or answered orally, but shall be 
set to and answered by the Government in writing, like 
examination papers. Kither remedy would effect its pur- 
pose; but to a very large number of members to go to the 
House without the fan and excitement of questions would 
be like going to a ball where there were no partners. Mr. 
Lasoucners is the author of the most sweeping proposal 
for limiting the length of speeches. He suggests that no 
one except a Minister of the Crown shall ever speak, except 
with leave, for more than three-quarters of an hour; and 
that, whenever fifty members unite in proposing the limi- 
tation, with the sanction of a two-thirds majority, no sub- 
sequent speaker shall'speak more than ten minutesin a debate 
which has already lasted two hours—with two exceptions, 
that of the member in charge of the Bill before the House, 
and one other member to be chusen by the Speaker. Mr. 
ANDERSON, again, proposes that any speech which has lasted 
fifteen minutes may be stopped by a shout of “Time”; 
but this is such a very sweeping form of cléture that he 
is obliged to make a long list of exceptions, ending with a 
heading so very vague as “the leaders of the House and 
“the Opposition.” This is a specimen, not undeserving of 
notice, of the extremely crude notions which inexperienced 
members hastily commit to paper. A Minister of the 
Crown is a person who can be ascertained. But who is a 
leader of the Opposition? There is not one Opposition, 

ut many ; and Mr. Biccar may perhaps claim to be a 
leader of his Opposition. Every Liberal who differs from 
a Liberal Government on any one point isa member of the 
Opposition on that point, and possibly Mr. ANDERSON, who 
differs from the Government on the cléture, may have a 
secret hope that he may have a bright hour in his life, be 
for the moment a leader of Opposition, and speak as long 
as he likes, while he shouts “ Time” if either of his 
Glasgow colleagues speaks more than a quarter of an hour. 

The amendments to the First Rule are naturally the 
most numerous and important. The chief of these amend- 


ments fall under three heads. The amendments of the 
first kind aim at making more clear and indisputable what 
are to be the duties of the Speaker. It is suggested, for 
instance, that it shall be distinctly stated that the 
Speaker shall only interfere when he thinks fit; that he 
shall be guided, not by the evident sense of the House, 
but by what is evidentiy the general sense of the House; 
and that he shall not only satisfy himself as to the sense 
of the House, but must have come to the opinion personall. 
that the subject of debate has been sufficiently disc 

Even from the point of view of the Government, most of 
the amendments of this class are improvements. This 
cannot be said of a proposal me ome by Sir Heyrr 
Wootr that it shall be the Speaker only, and not the 
Chairman of Committees, who shall exercise these func- 
tions. He wishes that there shall be no cléture in 
Committee; but, although this proposal is defensible on 
the ground that the Chairman is not ordinarily a fit 
person to be trusted with novel and extensive powers, it 
is obvious that the cléture, if adopted at all, must apply 
to Committees, or all the speeches would be made in Com- 
mittee which could not be made in the House. Another 
class of amendments refers to the intervention of a 
Minister of the Crown. Three members of such very 
different political leanings as Mr. O’DonneLt, Lord Gzorce 
Hamrton, and Mr. Bryce, all wish that the cléture shall 
be first set in motion by a Minister, and that the Speaker 
shall only exercise a veto, and give or refuse his consent te 
the question of closing the debate being put. This is quite 
in keeping with the theory that it is really the Ministerial 
majority that wishes to stop the debate, and ought to be 
able to have its wishes gratified. It puts the saddle on the 
right horse, and this is always something to the good. It 
would also save the Speaker from all nervousness as to the 
calculation of the coming majority ; for he would take it 
for granted that the Minister had accurately calculated 
his majority before he made his motion. The objection 
to the proposal is that the Speaker would be too much 
guided by the Minister, and would not form his 
own independent opinion as to what the real wishes of 
the House were. stly, there are very many amend- 
ments altering the definition of the necessary majority 
as laid down by the Government. Some wish for a 
majority of two-thirds, others for a majority of three- 
fourths. Others, again, desire that the numbers of those. 
necessarily present should be increased. Among these 
numerical amendments, not the least ingenious, if in- 
genuity consists in calculating what amendment giving 
new security against a bare majority is most likely to be 
accepted by the Government, is one proposed by a Con- 
servative member, Sir Batpwyn Leieuton. He sug- 
gests that there shall be only one condition as to the 
majority, and that is, that it shall always exceed the 
minority by at least forty. If the proper calculations 
are made, it will be found that this proposal, if 
adopted, would make it somewhat difficult for the Govern- 
ment to impose the cléture on an unwilling House. 
It would not do much, but it would do a little, to limit 
the power which the Government ask for under the 
rule as it now stands. There is little probability of this 
particular amendment being adopted by the Government; 
but it may possibly point in the direction of a compromise 
which the Government will accept if it is driven by the 
divergence of opinion among its followers to accept a com- 
promise of some sort. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 


I yer is a natural tendency in all men, and perhaps 
more especially in Englishmen, to forget a disagree- 
able subject as soon as possible, and this tendency has ex- 
hibited itself in the matter of South Africa. The indelible 
disgrace of the Convention with the Boers ; the mismanage- 
ment, the cost, and the unsatisfactory result of the needless 
Zulu war; and the minor troubles of native affairs in the 
more southerly part of the region, are not tempting 
subjects. But it is probable, if not demonstrable, that the 
unceasing troubles which have beset England in that part 
of the world, and which contrast so remarkably with the 
recent history of most of our other colonies, are due to this 
very habit of huddling up unfinished difficulties. The 
singular and anomalous position, not paralleled anywhere 
else, save in Canada, and not fully paralleled there, 
of haying to govern a country where men of Engtish 
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descent are in the minority, uot merely as regards 
the natives, but as regards other inhabitants of European 
blood, and the peculiar character of the native relations 
themselves, have never been fully grasped until now when it 
is perhaps too late. Fifty or sixty years agothere presented 
itself an opportunity of swamping the Dutch element 
which, at once in its rancorous resistance to English 
influence, and in its incapacity for civilized administra- 
tion on its own account, is the root of all evil in South 
Africa. But the opportunity was lost, and nothing but a 
long course of time, with much greater luck than the Cape 
Colonies have yet had, is likely to restore it. Meanwhile 
the three centres of difliculty—the Transvaal, Zululand, 
andthe native territories within the bounds of the Cape 
Colony and its dependencies—remain. It is true that a 

rospect of a solution of part of the last group of troubles 
a been obtained, it having apparently been resolved to 
relax the stringency of the conditions imposed on the 
Basutos. But the original source of the evil, the constant 
tendency of colonists who enjoy any share of self-government 
to molest and wrong their native neighbours, and the un- 
usually warlike character, exceptional vitality, and con- 
sequently formidable numbers of the latter, remains and 
will reraain. 

It is difficult to believe that even those sanguine critics 
who invariably choose moments of despondency for dis- 
cerning gleams of hope can read the Blue-Book last 
issued on the affairs of the Transvaal without seeing that 
treuble is in store for England in connexion with that 
country. Too much may have been made of the postpone- 
ment of the Quezn’s health at the Paardekraal festival 
last December, and of the acquiescence of the British 
Resident in what, according to European etiquette, 
would assuredly have been a grave insult and some- 
thing more. The Boers are not famous for knowledge 
of manners; and the full report of the speeches on 
that occasion seems to exonerate them from the charge 
of designed discourtesy. The indications which these 
speeches contain are all the more formidable because in 
hardly any instance is there any sign of intentional 
bravado. The scarcely veiled aspiration after a Federal 
Africander Republic; the indignation, not so much at 
England, as at “ those who ape England ”’; the evidences of 
soreness at the restrictions imposed on dealings with 
native and foreign States, all point to future trouble. But, 
if this be thonght fanciful, there are other reasons for 
drawing the same conclusion with which no element of 
fancy mingles. What were the two causes which pro- 
duced the anarchy of a few years ago? The violence of 
the Boers towards the natives, and their invincible un- 
willingness to pay taxes, submit to the orderly adminis- 
tration of justice, or, in short, live in any other 
fashion than patriarchally. Their independence has 
been restored for not quite a twelvemonth, and already 
they are harrying the natives on all sides. As for justice 
and its administration, the farce-trials of the murderers 
of Dr. Barser and Captain Exuiorr are not happy omens. 
Bat the tax question is the most important. The debt 
which the Republic found it impossible to bear in the 
time of President Burcers did not exceed 150,000!., and the 
Civil Service was of the most rudimentary description. 
The Transvaal State starts with a funded debt of nearly 
three times that amount, and involving, with sinking fund, 
a charge of more than six per cent., besides floating 
liabilities of uncertain amount and the expense of a much 
more fully organized Civil Service. Moreover, if there is 
anything that even apologists of the Boers admit as faulty in 
them, it is that they will not abandon the notion of adivine 
right to tyrannize over the natives, and that regular con- 
tributions for State purposes are intolerable to them. 
There has hardly hitherto been time for the latter feeling 
to begin once more to work, but the former has worked 
as yet unchecked and unstimulated by much remonstrance 
from the English Government. It is impossible not to 
see in both the seeds of evil. ' 

These, however, it may be said (not altogether truly, con- 
sidering the operations against Monts10a and Mankorane), 
are matters of speculation, and concerned with the future. 
The affairs of Zaluland are more pressing. The amiable en- 
thusiasm of Lady FLorence Dixiz has stirred up something 
like a mild agitation in reference to Cerewayo, and testi- 
mony of graver character seems to show that the kinglet 
system started after the conquest of the country is highly 
unsatisfactory. The agitators clamco ir for the restoration 
of the King as the only solution of the difficulty. It might 


be urged, though it does not seem to have been urged, that 
this proceeding would be at least symmetrical. Having 
gone to great expense and trouble in Afghanistan, England 
has abandoned all the advantages gained there; having 
spent vast pains on the Transvaal, the Transvaal has bee - 
relinquished. So, aftertherivers of English blood and treasure 
poured out to dethrone CeTewayo, it might seem consistent 
to put Crrewayo back. But this argument, though not 
more unreasonable than some used nowadays by politicians, 
would perhaps be too openly burlesque. The claim for 
restoration is therefore rested on the alleged desire of the 
people and on the tyranny and inefficiency of the present 
Zulu reguli. Meanwhile the long-mooted proposal to 
bring Cerewayo to England seems to have acquired 
consistency in the mind of the Government. Some 
curiosity as to the exact grounds of this proposal may 
legitimately be felt. For the reason of it, except as a 
preliminary to restoration (which is not known to have 
yet entered into the elastic sphere of Mr. Giapsrone’s 
practical politics), is very difficult to understand. It is 
not to be supposed that Cerewayo is to be brought here 
in triumph. In the first place, that is a somewhat bar- 
barous and rather obsolete practice; in the second, it is 
not easy to believe that there are any Englishmen who 
feel the least sentiment of triumph or joy in connexion 
with the Zulu war. If there be any such, it must be those 
journalists who make it a reproach against the Government 
which forbade it, which did everything in its power (tele- 
graphs not then existing) to prevent it, and which, when 
committed to it, only persevered because Mr. GLADsToNE’s 
peculiar theories of national responsibility and honour 
had not then dawned on his or any other mind. It is not 
to be supposed that Crrewayo is to be imported (vice 
Jumbo sold out) as a sight for the English people, or 
that he is to be established on an estate in Suffolk, or that 
he is to instruct the English army how to beat Boers, 
though for this last task he would be both a competent and 
a useful teacher. The commonplace notion of impressing 
the grandeur of England by means of the railways and 
the Crystal Palace, the Strangers’ Gallery and Rotten 
Row, is somewhat superfluous in the case of a man 
who has been already turned out of his throne and 
country by Englishmen. It may even be said that, except 
as a prelude to restoration, the visit would in a minor 
degree bave something of the indecency of the famous in- 
terview between James II. and Monmourn. “ A king’s face 
“should give grace,” and there is no grace for Cerewayo 
except return to his natural and accustomed way of 
life. Now such a return would be a very serious matter, 
and even those who most disapprove of the acts of Sir 
Bartle FREReE must regard it as such. Lord CHELMsFoRD’s 
political argument against it (reprinted in Lady Fiorence 
Dixiz’s pamphlet) is not affected by any considerations as 
to the writer’s military competence. In particular, the 
suggestion of the difficulties which would arise with the 
new Transvaal State is a very pregnant one. Whatever 
may be the faults of the Boers, they would have a 
most plausible, if not a most legitimate, subject of com- 
plaint if we changed the status of things under which 
the Convention was concluded in a point which we our- 
selves considered five years ago of such importance that it 
entered largely into the reasons for the annexation. Lord 
CuELMsFoRD probably exaggerates the danger to Natal, for 
Cetewayo has had a hard lesson in that quarter. But in 
the present temper of the Boers towards the natives, and 
in the probable temper of the Zulus towards the Boers, the 
union of Zululand would almost certainly lead to disaster. 
The sole argument on the other side is the alleged anarchy 
of the country. Lord Kimper.ey’s despatch of the 2nd of 
February hints at the possibility of Zululand requiring a 
paramount chief—a hint which, unless it means more than 
it says, is not exactly of the wisest. If, after that hint, the 
Government allows Cerewayo to visit England, his restora- 
tion will be at least a logical consequence, and though 
it cannot be said offhand that this is utterly out of 
the question, it is certainly a matter for much and serious 
consideration. 


THE PORTSMOUTH REVIEW. 


Lx is the most satisfactory feature of the Portsmouth 
Review that its undoubted success is due as much to 
the War Office as to the zeal of the men. As we have to 
depend for the efficiency of the force largely on very much 
the same sort of feeling that makes the excellenve of @ 
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singing club, it is, no doubt, of the greatest importance 
that the spirit of the men should be good. They must 
not only do their work as if it were a pleasure, but as if it 
were a thing to be done in a practical and thorough way. 
It would seem to be very generally acknowledged that 
they are doing it in that spirit. This is doubtless the 
essential point; bat though, if that spirit were wanting, 
nothing could secure the military efficiency of the Volun- 
teers, very much must depend on the amount and the 
kind of assistance they receive from the War Office. 
Hitherto the military authorities have been too fond of 
acting as if they were secretly of opinion that the Volun- 
teers were an evil to be supported with philosophy. They 
have had as little to do with them as possible, and have 
been fond of insisting on the uselessness of the Easter 
Monday Reviews as a real test of soldiership. It was 
only too true that the huge picnics so called were in their 
first form a pure waste of time as far as preparation for 
real war went; but that they were so was largely the fault 
of the War Office authorities, who did not feel called upon 
to do anything for the force beyond giving it a good deal 
of vague flattery and a little good advice. The organiza- 
tion of the Review of last Monday would seem to show 
that the period of half-contemptuous tolerance has ended, 
and that for the future we shall see a serious attempt 
made to fit the Volunteers for service. 


This is not the less satisfactory because, however carefully 
the Easter Monday Reviews may be prepared, and what- 
ever ingenuity may be shown in making them resemble a 
real day of battle, the experience the Volunteers may gain 
in them will be of comparatively little use in war. When, 
if ever, the necessity for using them against an enemy 
does arise, it is not likely that their service will take the 
form of rapidly collecting to fight a great battle. It is 
artistically effective for the writer of stories meant to 
produce an effect to draw startling pictures of the sudden 
janding of an enemy before he was expected, but in reality 
the thing would in all human probability be done in a 
different way. However possible an invasion of England 
may be, it could not be done quickly. The Volunteers 
would almost certainly have been mobilized for some time 
before they would be called upon to meet an enemy, and 
would have had time to learn much of which they are now 
ignorant. The chief value of the Easter Monday Review 
is not its effect in training the men so much as that it 
excites their interest in their work, gives them some- 


_ thing to look forward to, and gives the different regi- 


ments a chance of comparing themselves with one an- 
other, and so tends to promote efficiency by keeping up 
a spirit of emulation. On these grounds it was defended 
in its early stage of picnic and parade. It served much 
the same purpose as the showy uniforms of certain regi- 
ments in thearmy. They are costly and even dangerous, as 
affording a conspicuous mark for an enemy’s bullet; but 
they attract recruits, and in a country where conscrip- 
tion is unknown, and perhaps impossible, that is no small 
service. In asomewhat similar way the Easter Monday 
Review has been, and is, of real use to the country. lt 
does not do much to make the Volunteers good soldiers, 
but it is the efficient cause of enlistment in the force for 
many, and the desire to appear with credit at it makes 
most of the regiments practise their drills with greater 
zeal. The regiments which were least distinguished in 
the march past at Portsmouth will return home with a 
strong motive to improve themselves up to the level of 
corps which have received more praise. It is a most 
hopeful sign that the Volunteers themselves are obviously 
determined that the Review shall be as real a test as pos- 
sible of their efficiency. 


Their merits have, from the first, been wholly due to 
their own determination to do their work well. In spite 
of the neglect of the authorities, and the even more serious 
obstacle to real excellence which was put in their way by 
the foolish talx of some of their well-wishers, they have 
compelled the War Office to recognize them as a valuable 
part of our national defences. ‘the danger now to be 
avoided is that they should get into the condition common 
among those of whom all men speak well. It was possible 
that they would rest on their oars when once the spur to 
exertion, due to the desire to prove that Volunteering was 
not mere play, was removed by the general recognition of 
their worth. The very thorough way in which they did all 
that they were allowed to do last Monday shows that there 
is no tendency of that kind among them. The fact that the 


examinations now enforced to test the knowledge of officers 
of all ranks have been willingly submitted to, and even de- 
manded by the men themselves, is full of promise. It is a sign 
of a healthy spirit which is of good augury for more than 
the Volunteers, If there was not a very great regard for 
thoroughness of workmanship in the country, it would not 
be shown by them. ‘The feeling deserves recognition and 
encouragement by the War Otlice; for as long as our 
forces are recruited by voluntary enlistment we must 
depend largely on it for the efficiency of our defences. 
The faults which were noticed in the sham fight at Ports- 
mouth are to a certain extent inevitable. It is not to be 
expected that soldiers who are only drilled in the intervals 
of leisure from their daily work, and who only practise in 
large bodies once a year, can show the manceuvring power 
of professional soldiers. They will have done as much as 
they can be considered bound to do if they are already so 
eflicient at the outbreak of a war as to require very little 
more to make them thoroughly good soldiers. It is less 
surprising than it is at times supposed to be that they 
should succeed in some respects so well as they do. The 
fact that the London regiments generally march well is 
in particular often commented on as a matter for com- 
mendation ; but, in fact, the young men of the class of 
Londoners from whom the Volunteers are generally drawn 
are by tradition and training good walkers. 

But though it is well not to over-estimate the value of 
the Easter Monday Review, either as a means of training 
or as a test of efliciency, it is certainly desirable that it 
should be made both of these as much as possible; and, 
therefore, the organization of this year’s Review by the 
War Office is a matter for general congratulation. The 
military authorities have obviously at last made up their 
minds that the best thing to do with the Easter Monday 
Review is to take it in earnest. This wholesome change 
is shown in a variety of ways. In the first place, regular 
troops have taken a substantial part in the operations 
for the first time. This is an innovation likely to be 
fruitful of good. As the Volunteers would have to serve 
with the regulars in war, and under brigadiers who are 
officers of the regular army, it is obviously the most sen- 
sible thing that they should be prepared to do so by 
practice in peace. ‘lhe innovation is, however, only a 
beginning, and not a beginning in the best way. ‘The 
number of regulars who took part in the Review of last 
Monday was perhaps sufficient to act as an example ; but, 
with the exception of a battery of Horse Artillery, it con- 
sisted wholly of infantry. Perhaps the War Offiee 
reasoned that, as the Volunteers belong mostly to that 
arm of the service, they most need the instruction it can 
give them. From that point of view it was perhaps judi- 
cious not to allow cavalry to take part in the proceedings ; 
bnt the general air of reality in the sham fight would 
have been considerably increased by the presence of two 
or three regiments of horse. Their place was scarcely 
adequately supplied by the thirty-eight men of the Hamp- 
shire Yeomanry who were present. Yet the fact that 
even so small a body of Yeomanry should have been there 
is, like the presence of the regulars, a good sign as a begin- 
ning. It is, perhaps, not possible to raise any considerable 
body of mounted Volunteers in this country. It could, at 
least, scarcely be done without damaging the Yeomanry, 
but that is all the more reason why that body and the 
Volunteers should be accustomed to practise much to- 
gether. Another good feature of Monday’s Review. was 
the presence in it of some of the gunboats on the home 
station, As any military operation in which the Volun- 
teers may be called on to take part would most probably 
be resistance to a landing, and co-operation with our 
own gunboats against the forces of an enemy, it is well 
that they should be accustomed to the work. As our 
regular soldiers ought to be as capable of effecting a landing 
on an enemy’s coast, and our naval forces as efficient in 
assisting them as our reserve forces ought to be in opposing 
a landing by an enemy, it might be well to combine the 
various torms of practice on a future occasion. The next 
Easter Monday Review might take the form of an attempt 
by regular infantry to land from the vessels of the Channel 
Squadron, and resistance to the attempt by Volunteers and 
Yeomanry. It would show a further advance in the 
measures taken to secure efficiency. 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAZOLOGY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


E have move than once taken occasion to call attention to 

the active and progressive character which classical 
scholarship is now assuming in this country. Threatened with 
keen competition by the natural sciences, or even denounced as an 
obsolete and effete study of mere verbal knowledge, scholarship 
has turned the tables on the censors by itself becoming scientific. 
If the name of science is not to be confined, by a rigid and 
arbitrary rule, to the investigation of the general and constant 
conditions of the material universe, there are such things us his- 
torical branches of science, among which must be included the 
study of ancient institutions, manners, and arts, and of ancient 
languages as necessary for the understanding of these. And 
historical scholarship advances just like any other science, and by 
the same methods. Let any one who doubts the reality of the 
advance look at a number of the Journal of Philology or the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, and compare the activity, interest, and 
positive knowledge evidenced by them with thestate of things twenty 
years ago. Then there was not the slightest encouragement at 
our Universities for alearner to know anything of ancient Greece and 
Rome beyond their languages and certain select portions of their 
literature, which were studied almost exclusively as exercises in 
language. A faint curiosity about works of art was tolerated ; 
but anything like serious uttention to such matters would probably 
have been rebuked as waste of time. The classical student at 
Cambridge knew of the Fitzwilliam Museum as a place containing 
a certain number of pictures of various ages and merit, some 
poorly-lighted rooms, full of miscellaneous antiquities which 
nobody seemed to know anything about, and an exceedingiy pretty 


‘model of the Taj Mahal. As for studying Greek vases or coins, 


or copies of Greek sculpture, it was a thing nobody ever put into 
his head, and it was hardly to be expected that it should come 
there of iiself. Inscriptions were outside the field even of lax 
euriosity. Classical dictionaries and the notes to classical authors 
made mention of inscriptions, and therefore it was believed that 
such things really existed somewhere, and that there were people 
who could read them—presumably Germans, provided bya merciful 
dispensation for this and other drudging journeyman’s work which 
‘was somehow necessary for the completeness of pure scholarship, 
We speak of twenty years ago, but we understand that even now 
there are scholars in high places who think there is not much more 
to be found out about the Greeks, and cannot understand why 
Hellenists of the new school should go fussing about the Levant 
in search of more inscriptions. It is true that a certain tradition 
has, even throughout the driest period of English scholarship, 
been kept up, especially at Oxtord, of studying the matter as well 
as the language of Greek and Latin books. It was not wholly 
forgotten that the classical authors were vehicles of history and 
Slileegthy. But the knowledge thus fostered was book-knowledge, 
and nothing else. It was limited to what could be got out of a 
certain range of books, and its want of vitality was made manifest 
by its barrenness. Until within the last ten years or so Oxford 
contributed next to nothing of solid value to her own chosen sub- 
jects. Thirlwall’s History of Greece and Dean Merivale’s History 
of Rome both came from sons of Cambridge, the home of pure 
scholarship. As for Aristotle, he continues to be talked about 
at Oxford, and worked at in Germany, and even (though 
naturally no Oxford man believes it) by certain men at Cambridge. 
Oxford, at all events, has kept her lights on Aristotle to herself. 
It was Cambridge, however, that openly professed the faith of 
linguistic scholarship pure and simple, and was taken for its 
champion by the world; revolution has come where the grievance 
was sorest, and it is at Cambridge that the reaction against mere 
letter-worship of Greek and Latin has been set on foot, and is 
daily gathering more strength. 

The narrow policy of so-called pure scholarship is now fully and 
deliberately reversed. In the future classical studies of the Uni- 


versity distinct and equally honourable places will be assigned to | 


philology, history, philosophy, and archeology. Just now we 


wish to speak of archeology, as the branch which has hitherto | 
been most neglected, for which, therefore, there is most to be done, | 


and for the promotion of which, asit happens, there exist fortunate 
opportunities. As we hinted above, the Fitzwilliam Museum was 
for a long time a kind of ornamental appendage to Cambridge, 

rforming no particular function in the University. Since 

rofessor Colvin assumed the charge of the Museum, he 
has acted vigorously on the principle that the business of an 
art museum is to help people to get some real knowledge of art ; 
and his efforts have even been rewarded by a certain number of 
persons becoming persuaded, after the hesitation excusable in so 
novel a matter, that this principle is neither paradoxical nor 
impracticable. But still it remained to bring the museum into 
detinite connexion with University work, and give it a visible 
place in the system. All academical experience, at least in this 
country, goes to show that a Professor whose subject is out of 
relation to the University course has need of superhuman zeal 
and eloquence to make its importance felt. The reconstruction of 
the Olassical Tripos has now supplied the link that was needed. 
A positive and practical demand for an historical museum of Greek 
and Roman art (and, of course, for proper instruction to illustrate 
it) is created by the establishment in the advanced stage of the 
Tripos of a section devoted to archeology and art. The want of 
teachers is provided for by the Slade foundation, and by the 
growth, already visible, of a generation of classical lecturers 
trained ia art and antiquities as well as in language. As to 


the material means of instruction, the University possesses 
the beginning of these, but only the beginning. ere are at 
present in the Fitzwilliam Museum a certain number of casts from 
antique sculpture, some of them very good. In particular, copies 
of the recent discoveries at Olympia have been obtained by 
fessor Colvin’s diligence, and were, we believe, the first publicl 
seen in this country. But there is nothing like the historical coj- 
lection, representing by carefully chosen typical examples the 
successive stages of Greek and Roman art, which is wanted for the 
purposes of the student. And if there were, the present building 
of the museum affords no room to hold it, much less exhibit it 
usefully. For some time the Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate of 
the University have been considering the whole matter, and at last 
they have seen their way to a definite plan, which has been 
approved in substance by the Senate. 

A piece of ground near the Museum, and belonging to Peter- 
house, has been secured for the purposes of the new collection. 
Not only is the site convenient, but the buildings now standi 
on it, in the words of the Syndicate’s Report, “are in g 
repair, and could be converted at a comparatively trifling cost into 
excellent sculpture galleries.” Other buildings can easily be 
added as they may be ro gang The exact interest to be acquired 
by the University is still, we believe, a matter of negotiation, 
But, in any case, twenty years are assured—a time long enough to 
do much good work in, with a tolerable sense of ion. The 
immediate price to be paid is moderate, and well within the re- 
sources of the reserve fund belonging to the Museum. And it is 
proposed to make use of the newly-acquired space “ to accommo- 
date not only the required collection of ancient sculpture, but 
also, for some time at least, the archeological collections of the 
University, as well as a library and lecture-room for the study of 
ancient art and archeology.” There may be people to whom all 
this appears a rash and fantastic undertaking. orthy men who 
in the days of their own youth got a reputation for scholarship 
without knowing the Venus of Melos from the statue of Queen 
Anne may be worried at such eagerness for new studies, They 
may think it the folly of a generation of young men who know 
not the contented wisdom of the days when quoting a tag of 
Horace made a gentleman and a scholar, when comparative philo- 
logy was unborn, and German was an unknown tongue. For our 
own part, the Cambridge proposals fall in so exactly with what 
we have lcnged to see done ever since we called attention to the 
subject that we have some difliculty in meeting objectors on fair 
terms. It would perhaps be too sanguine to expect that there 
will be no objectors, but we are quite unable to anticipate their 
objections. We think we may confine ourselves to pointing out 
that the persons who have recommended this course are, at all 
events, not a committee of young and hot-headed enthusiasts. 
Among the members of the Syndicate are the Master of Trinity, 
Mr. Burn, and Mr. Bradshaw. 

There remains the question of furnishing the new museum of 
casts when the site and galleries for it are provided. What the 
University already has is by no means to be despised as a nucleus; 
but large additions will be needed, and really good casts are not 
cheap. The University is anything but rich, and it is fortunate 
that the Fitzwilliam Museum has funds properly applicable to 
the equipment of the desired collection. ‘These, however, ought 
not to be so freely spent as not to keep an appreciable sum in hand 
for building, repairs, and other contingencies, to say nothing of 
the eventual necessities of change of site, or a renewal of tenure on 
the same site. Insuch a case the University may fairly look to 
be assisted to some extent by the liberality of its individual 
members. For those who are interested in the promotion of 
classical education in the highest sense there could not be a 
worthier object. 


FOOLISH FOLKLORE. 


if, BERQUABIES used to be the standing butts of English 
literature, and Pope tried to make fun of them on the English 
stage. It must be confessed that the old students of the past in 
part deserved the ridicule they incurred. They were absurdly 
credulous ; their power of conjecture was unlimited; they were 
capable of the most reckless philological excesses. Ifa word in 
English or Welsh had a faint superficial resemblance to a word in 
Greek or Hebrew, the modern was said to be derived from the 
older term, and a pompous Palladian edifice of theory was 
founded on this shifting etymological sand. Thus Bryant, who, 
like Habakkuk as described by Voltaire, was “capable of 
everything,” derived our “bun” from Body, the accusative of 
Bots. The Greeks, he said, sacrificed kine on solemn occasions. 
On solemn occasions, such as Good Friday, we eat buns, There- 
fore “ buns ” is a form of Botv, the accusative of Bots. Davies, 
the Welsh theorist, derived Apollo from two Welsh words, mean- 
ing “ son of the Sun,” and, to be short, this was the method of the 
old antiquaries. Their contemporaries who laughed at them 
were no better instructed than themselves, They did not mock 
so much at the method of the antiquaries as at their interest in a 
musty past, a past which had bequeathed to us nothing but 
mumuwies and circles of big stones. Many of the old archeologists 
were persons of very great reading and knowledge of obscure 
literature. As scholars they could have given away points to 
us modern sciolists, who crib our references from each other, 
or have them compiled at second-hand by some unlucky 
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of letters. We moderns have the advantage of tho critical 
method. We know, and ought to know, what is evidence in 
matters of antiquity, what kind of testimony deserves our trust, 
what sort of weak analogies are to be rejected. With the learning 
of the old antiquaries, and the method of the new, it ought not to 
be impossible to unravel the enigmas of the past, and to decipher 
the runes which man has graven on the rock, the “ blazes” which 
be has chipped on the trees, in his wanderings through this 
troublesome world. 

There will always be people, many or few, who are interested 
in deciphering these ancient records of a forgott»n time ; who care 
more for the half-inarticulate oe from far-away antiquity 
than for the speeches of struggling Parliament men, and for the 
gossiping telegrams of newspaper correspondents. At present the 
antiquarian sentiment seems pretty widely distributed. There are 
several new antiquarian and archeological serials; the Folk-lore 
Society counts a number of members, and the monthly magazines 

ublish articles on Folklore. One might reasonably expect, if not 
earning and original research, at least a little common sense and 
scientific ehethok ales the new antiquaries. Yet any one who 
looks into these publications will find that the new Fo/iloriste, as 
the French call him, the new diner at the monthly table of the 
children of Mother Goose in Paris, is a true child of the old anti- 
quary. Our folkloristes, or some of them, have forgotten a 
great deal in the matter of book-knowledge, and they seem 
to have learned nothing at all in the matter of that scientific 
method which is only an organized common sense. They are 
as fond of conjecture, as apt to ride off on the veriest “ screws” of 
analogies, as completely slaves to accidental or fancied resemblances 
of words, as ever were the contemporaries of Evelyn, and Anthony 
Wood, and Thomas Hearne. These sad reflections have been 
suggested to us, in part, by an article of Mr. Karl Blind’s in the 
Gentleman's Mag Mr. Blind has received some fragments of 
popular customs and superstitions from Shetland, and the scraps of 
tradition he has woven into a very readable essay. But his in- 
ferences, or suggestions of inferences, as we shall see, are really not 
unworthy of the wild old archeologists whom Sylvanus Urban 
knew in the distant past. Mr. Blind’s article is chiefly concerned 
with superstitions about fish. It is perfectly true, as he says, that 
in Vedic times, or, at all events, in the times which produced a 
famous legend of the Satapatha Brahmana, a fish was regarded as 
the protector and saviour of the human race. It was a fish that 
put Manu on the plan of making a boat and so preserving his life 
in the Deluge. The Celts of Wales had their big “salmon of 
wisdom,” on whose shoulders the two knights rode in the oldest 
and strangest legend of the Mabinogion. One of Grimm’s 
mdrchen preserves a Teutonic belief in a fish which created 
the world, and which is on a level with the Indian creative 
boar, the Babylonian creative fish, the Australian creative cock- 
atoo, the Gold Coast creative spider, the North-West Red 
Indian creative coyote, the creative Thlinkeet raven, and pro- 
bably is not unconnected with the Romaic magical formula, “ By 
the first word of God, and the second word of the Fish.” In 
most savage accounts of the creation and first peopling of the 
world we find animals—birds, fishes, and a oe the part 
assigned to gods in more polished cosmogonies. lishes are wor- 
shipped by the Mangaians, as they were by the Egyptians, and 
men make a scruple of eating the fish (or other creature) which is 
sacred in their tribe or clan. All this is very well known, and it 
is equally well known that fishing people everywhere have many 
superstitions about fish. Some of these may survive from the 
older times when fish, with all sorts of other animals, were almost 
all the gods that rude nations respected. Other superstitions 
among fishing populations probably spring from the common root 
of all such belief. Men are always superstitious when their inte- 
rests are involved in circumstances which they cannot control and 
which they do not clearly understand. The gambler (unless he 
is a “ Greek”) cannot control the run of luck, nor does he under- 
stand the laws which now produce a run of twenty on the red, 
now a succession of alternate blacks and reds. Thus the confirmed 
gambler is a devout believer in fetishes of every kind, from an 
inch of the rope that hanged a suicide to a cane laid across his 
knees at play, or to turning his chair to turn the luck. The fisher 
is equally dependent on the presence of shoals of fish which 
he cannot bring into his waters, and whose arrival in his 
waters is governed by laws beyond his knowledge or control. Thus 
the fisherman, like the gambler, tries to control the unknown and 
the uncontrollable by inventing magical processes, and by abstain- 
ing from ill-omened words. The savage hunter does precisely the 
Same thing, for the same purpose, In Scotland, one never hears a 
keeper or gilly speak of a salmon; it is always a “fusch.” The 
name of the fish is not pronounced ; perhaps the custom arose from 
a childish belief that the fish would hear its own name, and make 
tracks, In Shetland, Mr. Blind says, no fisher utters the name of 
the turbot, the halibut, or “holy-but.” The North seas also con- 
tain a “ holy flounder,” and it seems clear enough that the old 
savage superstitions about certain fish linger in a population 
ly superstitious. . 

So far, all students of these topics are probably of one mind. 
Many of them will not trace, as, Mr. Blind does, the sacred- 
hess of some fishes to “ water-worship.” People who first revered 

had probably. not arrived at so large and ‘abstract a 
Conception as the worship of water. We might as plausibly say 
that the worship of birds is a moditication of air-worship, or the 
Worship of beasts a modification of earth-worship. People worship 
the animals who show no sign of ever having thought earth, air, 


or water worshipful in any degree. The details of fish-worship, 
especially among the Egyptians, show that special fishes were 
sacred to special clans or groups of people, not to all the nation, 
But when Mr. Blind makes fish-worship start from water-worship, 
he is only doing what many students think natural and correct. 
He is half inclined to believe that turbot is derived from Thor. 
And then he goes on to outdo, if that were possible, the caprices 
of the old antiquaries. In a German mdrchen a fisherman summons 
an enchanted fish by this formula :— 

Mannje, Mannje, Timpe T: 

Battje, Buttje in der Bee 

Little Man, Little Man, Timpe Te, 
Little Butt, Little Butt in the sea ! 

Now, says Mr. Blind, with perfect gravity, “ nobody knows what 
Timpe Te or Timpeté means.” Obviously Timpe Te means pre- 
cisely what “tickery tin” or “musky dan” means in the Scotch 
child’s rhyme :— 

Onery, twoery, tickery tin, 

that is to say, it does not mean anything. It has the same signi-~ 
ficance as “ ri tooral alooral,” or “ Barbara celarent darii ferioque ”; 
it is mere nonsense thrown in to complete the line, and get the 
thyme. We believe some folkloristes take “ tickery tin” to be 
Ugrian for “ three,” and “ alamacrack” to be Cymric for “ four.” 
These students, if no others, will be gratified by Mr. Blind’s 
hypothesis that TZimpeté may be the Chaldean word for the 
sea. In Mr. George Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, it. 
seems, occurs the word Tiamatu, meaning the “ sea-chaos.” 
What hard heart will refuse to see that Timpeté and Tiamatu 
are the same word, and that Timpeté means “in the sea”? The 
genitive of Tiamatu is Tiamti, which is still more like Tim~- 
peté. But how did the Germans come to call the sea by @ 
Chaldean name, if we grant that Ttmpe Te or Timpeté is the 
genitive of Tiamatu, the sea chaos? Why, “ Phosnikians” traded 
with Germany, and what more natural than that the Phoenicians, 
a seafaring people, should have introduced, not their own, but the 
Chaldean, word for the sea, and that the early Germans should 
have preferred, not their own name for the deep, not the Pheenician 
name, but the Chaldzan term? It is as if the word meru occurred 
in an Australian child’s patter, and as if we were to hold that 
English sailors brought to Australia the French word /a mer, 
which the natives had adopted in the form meru. But Mr. Blind 
thinks there is “ even a considerable probability of this explanation 
being on the right track.” This is on a par with Mr. Blind’s sug- 
gestion that the salmon, “the red fish in the shining scaly 
armour, might have symbolized the red-faced invader of Ireland ”! 
Who ever found anywhere a race that “ tabooed” (not that they 
did taboo it) a fish because its flesh was pink, its scales silvery, 
and because invaders were pink, and had silvery armour? What 
mortal men ever acted on such a principle? All over the world 
men have shown some superstitious regard to almost every bird, 
beast, fish, or plant, which flies, stirs, swims, or grows. This 
kind of inchoate religion neither proves community of race among 
the peoples who practise it, nor can be accounted for by fanciful 
singular solutions, nor (when fish are concerned) ought to be ex- 
plained as the expression of a symbolic and elaborate doctrine about 
the “rise of Life from water.” These superstitions are the 
natural growth of the confused ignorance and childish inventive 
condition in which contemporary savages still exist. The 
symbolic interpretation was first suggested by the priests and 
philosophers of more or less civilized races, puzzled by their old 
traditions, and not aware that, when these traditions were in- 
vented, symbolism and wide doctrines were alike impossible and 
unknown. We are slowly getting rid of this unscientific sort of con- 
jectural explanation; how slowly our old antiquarianism is pass- 
ing away Mr. Blind proves by his Chaldean origin of Timpeté. 


THE DOURO COLLISION. 


— inquiry which is being held at Corunna on the collision 
between the Dowro and the Yrurae Bat will probably post- 
ne the usual English investigation for some time by keeping 
ack necessary witnesses. But it is not probable that when the 
English Court assembles any very useful testimony will be forth- 
coming as to the actual causes of the disaster. The too common 
desire to cut off such a corner as that of Cape Finisterre as closely 
as possible, and the inevitable blundering which takes place now 
and then when human dexterity and presence of mind are all that 
is to be relied on to prevent the result of a conflict of 
mechanical forces, explain the matter, not indeed satisfactorily, 
but with a certain general sufficiency. It may indeed 
said, without either cynicism or paradox, that collisions there 
will always be, but that it is always possible by forethought 
to minimize the results of collision. No strictness of 
“rules of the road,” no punishment that can be fairly put 
on the failure at a crisis to display exceptional alertness and 
skill, will certainly prevent the one ; the other can be prevented 
with something only just short of certainty by the use of 
proper precautions. In this case it is at least satisfactory that 
the accusation of misconduct and disorder against the officers 
and crew of the English steamer has been quite sufficiently re- 
butted. On the face of it, the launching of so many boats and 
the salvage of so many passengers in so short a time as that which 
intervened between the collision and the sinking of the Doure 
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shows that there can have been no disorder, and that the alleged 
unreadiness of the means of saving life must have been, to say the 
least, exaggerated. The terrible proportionate loss of officers 
decides, once for all, that there can have been no lack 
of self-sacrificing performance of duty on their part, and the 
allegations of unskilfulness in the management of boats, and 
such like defects, are greatly reduced, if they do not alto- 
gether vanish, on a comparison of the testimony given on 
the subject. The letters, in particular, of Major Walker 
and of Sir H. Becher are all but decisive on this point. Con- 
sidering the large proportion of mechanics to sailors proper 
which the arrangements of steamships make necessary, it is 
juite conceivable that the scratch crews of the Dowro’s boats did 
4ot acquit themselves quite as well as the picked oarsmen of a 
man-of-war might have done under the circumstances. But in 
this respect there really seems to have been very little real reason for 
complaint, while the officers of the ship and not a few of the crew 
appear to have devoted themselves in a manner beyond praise. But 
when this has been said, there remains a good deal to be said 
which is not quite so pleasant. From the facts at present made 
known—facts which will be, let us hope, supplemented and 
corrected by the inquiries to be held in Corunna and in England— 
it certainly would seem as if the boats and boats’ crews were not 
altogether ready for an emergency, while there can be little doubt 
that in the architecture of the vessel herself grave defects exist— 
detects by no means peculiar to her or specially chargeable on her 
owners, but common to almost the entire mercantile marine of 
England. 

With respect to the boats of a passenger ship, certain things 
suggest themselves as at once desirable and of easy accomplish- 
ment. They should be sufficient in number; but this is rarely 
wanting now, and it is entirely the fault of the Board of Trade 
oflicials if it is. They should be furnished with efficient launching 
apparatus; it is not so certain that this was the case on board 

e Douro, They should be strong enough in themselves, or 
sufliciently protected by additional guards, to resist the danger of 
staving, which is always incident to a hurried lowering, especially 
if there is any sea on. For this purpose the suggestion that has 
been made of continuous fenders, or “‘ puddings,” of coir fibre, or 
sowe such substance (producing a result like that which most 

ople must have noticed in the belt which surrounds lifeboats a 
Fite below the gunwale), isexcellent. Only one boat, it seems, was 
actually made useless on board the Douro ; but that boat might have 
saved all the valuable lives which were lest. Every boat should be 

rovided with its permanent chest of simple tools. There seem to 
Sos been tools on board the Douro’s boats, but those tools do not 
seem to have included the simplest and most invaluable of all— 
kuives. If they had, it is scarcely conceivable that a purser's steward 
would have had to run below and rummage for a handful of table 
cutier) to meet the demand. But when the boats are thus ready for 
use all is not done. Boat drill is customary on most ——— lines ; 
but it seems to be very uncertainly carried out. There is as yet 
no evidence how far it was practised on board the Douro. But it 
is perlectly clear that not merely ought every boat to have its ap- 
poluted commander and cowplement, all of whom, including stokers 
and engineers, should be periodically exercised in their functions ; 
but every passenger ior a long distance ought to have his boat, and 
his place in his boat, assigned to him as regularly as his berth, and 
ought to be instructed to repair on any alarm to the proper station. 
‘There is not the slightest difficulty in this; it requires no more 
time than can be amply spared in the long monotony of a voyage, 
and the benefit from it in case of disaster is incalculable. All these 
precautions are, we say, things which present themselves to the 
common sense of everybody. They require no exorbitant expendi- 
ture, they do not interfere with the management of the ship, and they 
imply no more than that exercise of disciplinary power which is 
supposed to be inherent in the captain of a vessel over all his sub- 
jects, crew and passengers alike. Many, if not most, of them are in 
ractice on the best passenger lines, All ought to be. We shall 
carn, of course, to what extent they were in practice on board the 
oure. 

This, however, leaves untouched the most important question 
of all, the question of the construction of the ship, This involves 
two points—the much-debated matter of compartments, and a new 
point which has been brought forward by a correspondent of the 
Zimes signing himself “ D. D.,” and which probably had suggested 
itself already to many people who take an interest in shipping, 
even when their actual opportunities of observation have been 
limited to a contemplative gaze out of the windows of 
the “Ship” or the “ Trafalgar,” a stroll in the South- 
ampton Docks, or an hour's waiting on the landing stage at 
Liverpool. ‘There is no more remarkable change in naval archi- 
tecture of late years than that of the shape of a ship's stem. 
Formerly, as everybody knows, it used to rake outwards either in 
@ straight incline or in a sort of curve from the water-line to the 
tigure-head, the bowsprit projecting beyond and above the latter. 
It, therefore, two sailing ships of the old pattern, or even two 
old-fusbioned steamers, met stem on, or even at an angle, great 
smashing of booms and rigging occurred, probably some damage 
to upper works, and perhaps a destruction of the bows and the 
upper part of the cutwater, but nothing worse. The parts neces- 
sary to flotation were not in contact. ‘Ihe outline of the stem of 
some modern men-of-war (and even of some eccentrically designed 
yachts, such as, if we mistake not, the famous Julanar) is almost 
exactly the reverse of this, presenting a concave front or 
receding slope inwards. In the case of men-of-war the 


mo of the ram tikes tho place, at the reversed apex of 
this slope, of the old bowsprit at the natural apex of the old 
projecting cutwater and bow. There are special reasons for this: 
collision being invited, and the express object being todoas much 
damage as possible in the most vulnerable part. Now the ordinar 
construction of merchant steamers is between these. The bow- 
sprit has, for the most part, disappeared, and the stem is per- 
pendicular. But when the ship is fully loaded, the bulk of the 
load being aft and amidships ad the bows light, the stem is tilted 
so that it positively recedes at an acute angle with the water-line, 
and the part of it below and immediately above the latter is the 
first exposed to collision. Add to this, that a modern steamer 
with its vast weight, knife-edged stem, high speed, and thin 
plating is a fearful engine of offence, and almost powerless for 
defence, and the fatal results of such collisions as that of the 
Douro and the Yrurac Bat become perfectly comprehensible, 
No doubt this form of bow would not have been adopted 
if it had not been thought to have some advantages in 
respect of speed, handiness, or what not. But in the case of 
passenger steamers, at least, its obvious danger seems to counter- 
vail these advantages more than sulliciently. The fact is that 
with vessels of the old type and construction, collision—unless 
there was a great disparity of size and speed, or unless they were 
struck right amidships or literally “ridden over” (for which the 
old form of bow perhaps presented some facilities)—was rarely 
very disastrous. They bumped against each other, smashing 
bulwarks and rigging, but they did little more. Collision now- 
adays, next to such breakdowns of machinery as befell the 
American, is perhaps the most fertile cause of accidental maritime 
disaster. It is supposed to be guarded against by the system 
of compartments, But it has been repeatedly pointed out 
that, though excellent as far as it goes, this system has 
certain inherent defects. In the first place, the whole 
of its benefits can be neutralized at any moment by the ac- 
cidental omission to close doors through the bulk-heads, 
These doors must exist, especially in a passenger steamer, 
and especially in a passenger steamer they are constantly 
liable to be left open. When they are open the compart- 
ments are of course simply as if they did not exist. But this 
is not the only failing of compartments. In the first place, the 
bulkheads are apt to be too weak to resist a great volume of water 
pressing on them. In the second, the disarrangement of level 
caused by the filling of one or more compartments—fore, aft, or 
wherever it may be—is apt to expose the others to the danger of 
being flooded through ports and other apertures above the ordinary 
water-line. Compartment-building, therefore, though a most in- 
valuable thing in its way, is never to be solely relied on. It is 
even doubtful (the loss of the Teuton is a case in point) whether 
the contidence which its supposed safety gives is not often the 
cause of disasters more serious than would otherwise take place. 
However this may be, the point explained above as to 
the construction of the stem is certainly of the greatest 
importance. The point as to the equipment and manning of the 
boats is of even greater; and nothing is likely to be, or ought to 
be, watched so narrowly in the forthcoming inquiries as evidence 
bearing upon it. It cannot be too often urged that in this point 
the discipline of an ocean-going passenger steamer ought not to be 
inferior to the discipline of a man-of-war. No doubt in the ma- 
jority of instances (and conspicuously in this instance) English 
officers are ready to sacrifice their lives to make up any deficiency 
in preparation and forethought. But this is a most extravagant 
form of life insurance. In these days, when Lascar crews and 
riffraff ordinary seamen of every nation under the sun furnish half 
the complements of our ships, we cannot aflord to squander the 
lives of trained sailors of English blood where a tew hours’ prac- 
tice, a pennyworth or two of oil, and a few shilling clasp-knives 
would apparently have made the sacrifice unnecessary. ~ 


THE COMEDIE FRANGAISE. 


(pas Comédie Frangaise has just produced a new play by MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian, called Les Rantzau, adapted from their 
novel Les Deux Freres. It has been received with a chorus of 
approving criticism by the whole Parisian press, with but one 
notable exception, M. Francisque Sarcey ; and when we saw it, the 
audience, which filled every part of the theatre, was moved to 
genuine and hearty enthusiasm. This almost unanimous verdict, 
roceeding from a press which in dramatic matters is singularly 
independent, and from a public which is still critical, makes us 
hesitate to side with the one against the many. The play, how- 
ever, has faults so glaring that we fancy that when the gloss of 
novelty has worn off a little they will Leone apparent, and the 
enthusiasm will grow less vociferous, if it does not die away 
altogether. The scene is laid at Les Chaumes, a village in the 
Vosges. Two brothers, Jean and Jacques Rantzau, rich farmers, 
have quarrelled over their father’s will. Their hate is so deadly 
that they never speak, though their houses are opposite to one 
another, and the whole village, nay, even the whole country-side, 
is divided by their bitter animosity, Jean Rantzau has a son, 
Georges; Jacques Rantzau a daughter, Louise. These young 

rsons are secretly in love with each other, but, true to the 
instincts of their hard and obstinate race, they will not show 
it; indeed they will hardly admit it to themselves. The love 
of children whose fathers are enemies is not a new motive, but it 
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is one which has always, until now, been made interesting. 
Readers of Les Deux Fréres will remember that the story is sup- 
posed to be told, somewhat in the form of a diary, by Florence, 
the village schoolmaster. This form of treatment is suitable 
enough for a story, and the simple, pathetic narrative gains rather 
than loses by the addition of the trifling domestic details which 
the yarrulous old man introduces. In a play, however, it is quite 
inadmissible. And yet MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have thought 
proper to put this respectable old gentleman, who has nothing 
whatever to do with the story, on the stage, and to keep him there 
during the greater part of the four acts into which their piece is 
divided. As the brothers cannot meet, all that they have to say 
is said to M. Florence; Georges confides in Florence ; Louise con- 
fides in Florence; her father even does not suggest to her directly 
a match which he wishes her to consent to, but tells his views to 
Florence, who repeats them to the young lady. He is a sort of 
living letter-box, which everybody in the piece makes use of. 
Nothing can be imagined more wearisome than the _—- 

nce of this third person, who prevents all action and reduces 
the play to a monologue. 

The first act is expository. When the curtain rises, we find 
Florence listening to the complaints of an old woman whose 
windows have been broken by some of the schoolboys, ‘ Oe bon 
Florence” consoles her by a present of two francs, the sum which 
his economical wife allows him each month, “ pour ses menus 

isirs.” For this injudicious charity he presently gets a guod 
scolding from the said wife, whom village gossips had informed of 
what has happened. Then we havea visit from Louise and her 
father, who bring to their old friend a present for his birthday, 
which is to be kept on the next day. The work selected is a 
Dictionary of Natural History, which the old man had long wished 
to possess. The parcel is opened, and the book duly admired, 
after which we have a long mrp shat the famous quarrel about 
a meadow which Jacques had bought to spite them, &c. More 
details are interrupted by a visit from Georges and his father, 
whose approach is seen through the window. Louise and Jean 
Rantzau are hurried out by the back way, to avoid a meeting, and 
tke newcomers are introduced. Their present is a cow, an object 
also long desired in the Florence household. The animal is of 
course welcomed with effusive thanks; after which we have the 
whole story of the quarrel told over again from the opposite point 
of view, spiced with recriminations uttered by Georges against 
Louise, whom he tries to make out to be as bad as her father. This 
spectacle of the petty hatred of two ungenerous men perpetuated 
in their children is most repulsive; and many of the small details 
introduced have nothing to do with the story, and therefore lead 
te nothing. ‘They may all be true, but there are many true 
things about which it is as well to be silent ; and surely these dis- 
agreeable traits are among the number? Just now, however, the 
Parisians think proper to admire everything provincial; the more 
insignificant a detail may be, the more they delight in it, pro- 
vided it be —- to illustrate a life which they assume to be 

cause it is utterly unlike their own. 

The second act takes place in the house of Jean Rantzau, 
who has invited Florence to dinner on his birthday. The 
household is in ecstasies over a new piano which has been 
brought all the way from Paris for the amusement of Louise. 
Florence, who is organist as well as schoolmaster, is made to sing 
aKyrte eleison, which he does very effectively ; and then M. Rebel, 
the new chief constable, whom Jean has accepted as a suitor for 
Louise, sings a romance. This family concert is interrupted by a 

t clatter of flails outside, caused by the servants of Jacques 

tzau, whom their master, who hates music, has set on to in- 
terrupt his brother’s amusement. A violent explosion of wrath 
takes place, which gives M. Got, who plays Jean Rantzau, an 
opportunity for exhibiting his great powers; but, so far as we can 
see, it serves no other purpose whatever. A mean and paltry 
trait of this kind is surely quite improper on the stage. When 
Jean has cooled down a little, he asks Florence to inform his 
daughter that she is to marry M. Rebel. Louise tells him that 
she had rather go back to the convent where she was educated. 
Florence faithfully repeats the m ; whereupon Jean flies 
into a second fit of passion; hurls Florence violently out of 
the room; calls his daughter, and, after upbraiding her in the 
most abusive language we ever listened to on the stage, tells her 
tkat he knows that she really loves her cousin, and repeats his 
question, Will she marry M. Rebel ? She quietly answers 
nothing but “Non,” twice repeated; whereupon her father 
seizes her by both hands, and flings her on to the floor, where she 
is left lying as the curtain falls, The audience literally yelled 
with delight at this expression of rustic violence. Here, again, it 
should be remarked that, thanks to the strange machinery em- 
ployed by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, we have the story of the 
Proposed marriage told twice over; first, by Jean to Florence, 
secondly, by Florence to Louise. 

The third act takes place in the street, between the houses of the 
two brothers, It is a most beautiful piece of decoration. The 

es are as real as if they were setaalty built there, with every 
detail carefully indicated—the paternal home of the family, quaint 
and antiquated ; the newer house of Jacques in a more modern style, 
A party of village gossips, chattering at the fountain, inform us that 
is seriously ill from the effects of her father’s brutality, and 

that a famous physician is about to be called in. Then we have a 
scene between Jacques Rantzau, who is mayor of the village, and 
the ubiquitous Florence—in which the conduct of 

Georges, whose love has been discovered, is deplored. M, 


Maubant, who plays Jacques Rantzau, is uniformly dignified, 
even when indulging the family passion for strong language, and 
throughout this act is particularly impressive. Presently, as night 
draws on, the famous physician comes out of the opposite house, 
attended ceremoniously by his brother of Les Chaumes, and fol- 
lowed by Jean Rantzau, looking haggard and worn, He is 
taking his leave, unable to do more for a case which is 
beyond his comprehension, when Florence seizes his oppor- 
tunity, and loudly proclaims the real cause of the illness 
of Louise to be her love for her cousin Georges, not for- 
getting, however, the famous quarrel, of which the physi- 
cian had possibly never heard, ool which he therefore obligingly 
sketches for his benefit. It must be admitted that this scene has 
merits; and it is succeeded by another of a still finer effect. Night 
has come on. Jean slowly rises from a seat on which he has sunk 
down, walks towards his brother’s house, and knocks. There is a 
light in an upper window; it disappears ; reappears at a window in 
a lower story; and then the door opens, and Jacques Rantzau 
walks out, carrying a lamp, which he raises high above his head. 
It is the only light on the stage; and it falls on the face of Jean. 
i Ni a words are rapidly interchanged by the two 
rothers :— 


JACQUES.—Que veux-tu? Va t’en d'ici, misérable. 
JEAN.—Louise aime Georges. Je viens te demander de les unir. 
JACQUES.—Jamais. 

Je¥AN.—Mais elle va mourir. 

JACQUES.—Que m’importe ? 

JEAN.—L sisserais-tu donc mourir ton fils ? 

Jacques.—Entre ! 


This is the one really pathetic scene of the piece; and the two 
actors surpassed themselves in realizing it. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it leads to nothing. One had hoped to have seen, when the 
curtain rose again, the contention between the two brothers end- 
ing ina reconciliation; but, alas! we found only the inevitable 
Florence master of the situation, domiciled in the house of Jean 
Rantzau, and relating, with more than usual prolixity, the terrible 
conflict that had taken place, and the hard conditions which 
Jacques Rantzau had imposed. These we need not relate. Let 
it suffice to mention that Georges is sent for, that he and Louise 
embrace ; that the brothers sign the agreement which is to termi- 
nate the quarrel; and that Georges thereupon takes up his parable 
and delivers himself of a lengthy harangue, at the end of which 
the brothers embrace, and the curtain falls. In the story, it should 
be remembered, the brothers remain enemies to the end—a trait 
more true to nature than this artiticial reconciliation. 

It is fortunate for the authors that Florence is impersonated by 
M. Coquelin, Tiresome as the old man is, it is impossible not to 
admire the marvellous art with which this clever actor manages to 
impart some faint sparks of interest to a tame and colourless cha- 
racter. We have already indicated sufficiently the excellence of 
MM. Got and Maubant as the two brothers. ‘The other parts are 
merely episodic. M. Worms, who plays Georges, has so little to 
do that he can but sketch the character; and the same must be 
said of Mlle. Barthet, who looks so charming as Louise that we 
regret all the more that she has no opportunity of exhibiting her- 
self in action. With the exception, however, of the famous 
“Non,” which seems destined to rival the “Je crois” of Polyeucte, 
or the “ Tu pleures” of Zaire, she says so little that the part would 
have lost nothing by being entrusted to an actress of inferior 
talent. 

It is agreeable to turn from this novelty, which is destitute of 
literary merit, and owes such success as it has to the actors and 
decorations, to a piece of a very different stamp, the Barberine 
of Alfred de Musset, which, though written in 1835, was never 
acted until a few weeks ago. Now, however, it has been added 
to the repertory of the Comédie Francaise, under the care of M. 
Delaunay, who devoted four months to its preparation before he 
would allow. it to be presented to the public. Barberine is so little 
known that we must briefly sketch the plot. The scene is laid in 
Hungary, and the action sets forth the discomfiture of a young 
and very foolish gentleman, Astolphe de Rosembourg, who has 
laid a wager in the presence of the Queen that he will make the 
Lady Barberine, wife of Count Ulric, fall in love with him. For 
some unexplained reason the Count accepts the challenge, and even 
gives his would-be rival an introduction to his wife. On reaching 
the castle where Barberine resides, the first person whom De 
Rosembourg meets is Kalekairi, a Turkish slave, the attendant and 
devoted friend of Barberine. He tries, but unsuccessfully, to bribe 
this young person, who puts her mistress on her guard. Barberine 
receives her guest politely, describes to him her occupations in the 
absence of her lord, how she superintends the husbandmen, keeps 
the accounts, devotes her spare moments to her distaff, &c., and 
generally makes herself so agreeable that he is just beginning a 
declaration in form when the dinner-bell rings, and the lady 
departs to see that her retainers are properly cared for. Astolphe 
remains alons, glorying in the victory which he believes 
to be at hand, when a sound of locking and bolting is heard. 
He flies to each door in succession, only to find that he is a 

risoner; and before he can reach the window a cage of iron 

escends in front of it. Presently a panel is withdrawn, and 
through the barred opening the voice of Barberine announces that 
as he had come to her castle like a thief to steal a lady’s honour, 
like a thief he must be punished. No harm shall be done him, 
but, if he wishes to eat or drink, he must earn the right to do so 
by the useful work of spinning. Much disconcerted, and rather 
hungry, he appeuls in vain for mercy, until at last, in despair, he 


j 
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sits down and does his best to spin. Thereupon Kalekairi brings 
him some supper, which he is about to discuss, when the Queen 
arrives, declares the wager lost, and ends the piece with some ex- 
quisite lines, written in that rhythmical prose of which De Musset 
was so great a master. A work so slight and whimsical as this 
can only be played by actors capable of realizing, with an intuition 
second only to that of the poet, the subtleties of his fantastic 
creation. In this spirit it is produced at the Comédie Frangaise, 
and the result is a performance in which the spectator has nothing to 
do but listen and admire. We had hoped that M. Delaunay might 
himself have undertaken the part of Astolphe, when we should 
have seen a piece of glorious extravagance never to be forzotten. 


We do not wish, however, to say one word in depreciation of* 


M. 'Truffier, who is as foolishly comic, as ludicrously self-suffi- 
cient, as the author intended, and yet never forgets that he is 
a gentleman. Mlle. Barretta is a charming Barberine, and 
she is admirably seconded by Mlle. Feyghine, as Kalekairi. 
This young lady, to whom nature has given a good figure, 
regular features, and a pair of large biue eyes, has caused quite 
a flutter of excitement in Paris, which has been increased by 
a certain mystery which surrounds her antecedents. She is said 
to be a Russian, and her accent unquestionably is anything but 
Parisian. At present she is a mere novice in the dramatic art, 
and it is doubtful whether she will ever become an actress; but 
her natural gifts, and even her defects, enable her to impersonate 
Kalekairi in a singularly effective manner, There are a good many 
small parts in Barberine, out of which we would select for special 
praise that of Count Ladislas, a bombastic soldier of fortune, who 
meets Astolphe at a roadside inn on his way to Court, and fools 
him to the top of his bent with a wildly exaggerated narrative of 
his own successes in love and arms. It is acted by a M. Leloir, a 
young man who has only lately appeared on the stage, but who 
gives promise of being an excellent actor when he has had more 
experience. 


While speaking of the Comédie Frangaise, we regret to have to 
announce that M. Delaunay has decided to leave the stage at the 
beginning of next year, when he will have completed his thirty- 
fifth year as an actor at the Maison de Moliére. His high personal 
character, his great knowledge of the stage, and his unrivalled 
powers as an actor of gay parts, will make his loss almost irrepar- 
able. For a time, at least, it will be impossible to replace him ; 
and the public will not only lose a favourite, but a whole repertory 
of pieces, which no one will venture to perform while the recollec- 
tion of his exquisite rendering of them is fresh in the minds of the 
audience. Who is to play Perdiccan, in On ne badine pas avec 
Vamour ; Fortunio, in Le Chandelier; the Duke de Richelieu, in 
Mademoiselle de Belle Isle; or any of the young men of fashion in 
Moliére or Corneille? We had hoped that, as he can still look 
eighteen at fifty-five (he was born in 1827), he might have been 
induced to preserve that imperishable youth a little longer on the 
stage. If we may apply to him the compliment which Alexandre 
Dumas addressed to Mile. Mars, we would say, “ Avec le talent de 
M. Delaunay, on ne vieillit jamais” ; but penepe he is right to 
retire into private life with “all his honours thick upon him” ; 
while his step is still elastic, and his wonderful voice can still 
charm the coldest of his hearers with the gaiety of a boy and the 
earnestness of a man. 


LATIN GRACES. 


Yn custom of saying Grace before and after meat is, of course, 
of greater antiquity than the Christian religion itself. Both 
Greeks and Romans had similar practices, and Godwin’s Moses 
and Aaron, & quaint work on ancient Hebrew customs, published 
in 1624 and dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke, contains a full 
account of the forms of blessing and thanksgiving used at the 
principal Jewish feasts. St. Jerome, in his Epistles, refers to the 
observances of the Roman Church as follows:—“ Etiam in 
ecclesia Rome Presbyteri sedent et stant Diaconi; licet paulatim 
increbrescentibus vitiis inter presbyteros absente episcopo sedere 
Diaconum viderim, et in domesticis conviviis Benedictiones coram 
Presbyteris dare.” This passage proves, if proof were needed, 
that the practice of saying grace was not confined to the religious 
orders, but prevailed among all classes. We gather from the 
Life of St. Wilfrid written by his friend Eddius, that the general 
method of blessing the food in his time was by making the sign 
of the cross over it. The passage, which is interesting on other 
grounds also, runs as follows:—“ Inimici vero . . . in tantum 
communionem nostram execraverunt ut si quispiam abbatum vel 
presbyteriorum nostrorum a fideli de plebe rogatus, refectionem 
ante se positam signo crucis Dei benediceret, foris projiciendam et 
effundendam quasi idolothytam judicabant.” It is noteworthy 
that in early times grace before meat consisted in blessing the 
food, not in giving thanks for it, which was left until after the 

The idea of thanksgiving before meat begins to appear in 
some of the graces in use in the colleges at Oxford, and the form 
which is now, perhaps, most commonly used in everyday life is, 
with the necessary difference of tense, exactly the same as that 
said after mefls. Theodulphus, Bishop of Orleans in the time 
of Charles the Great, speaking of the office of royal chaplain, 
says :— 

Stet benedicturus Regis potumque cibumque, 


and among the poems of Alcuin there are some lines Ad refec- 


torium, which may perhaps have been used as a grace at the table 
of Charles, his patron and friend :— 

Christe Deus, nostre benedic convivia mens, 

Quzque tuis servis, mitissime, dona dedisti, 

Per te sint benedicta quidem. Tu, largitor almus, 

Omnia tu dederas nobis ; jam quidquid habemus , 

Sunt bona quippe tua, quia tu bonus omnia condis. 

Vos quoque, convive, laudes, rogo, dicite Christo, 

Semper in ore sonent pacis vel verba salutis. 

Semper amat pacem Christus, qui dixerat ipse : 

Do vobisque pacem, vobis pacemque relinquo. 

Sit quoque nostra manus miseris largissima semper ; 

Accipit hoc Christus, dederis tu paupere quidquid, 

Et tibi non tardat mercedem reddere magnam. 
This grace is interesting, and is not without beauty, though there 
is a certain license in the matter of quantity which may offend 
ears accustomed to the more rigid prosody of the classical poets, 
The exhortation to peace was, no doubt, needed by those to whom 
it was addressed, for the custom of fighting over their cups was by 
no means contined to the Thracians, to whom Horace attributes 
it. Alcuin also wrote some verses ad cenaculum. They, too, are 
of the nature of a grace, and end with an allusion to the feeding 
of the five thousand. Bernard of Morlaix, or of Morlas, for the 
latter seems to be more probably his correct title, who is well 
known as a hymn-writer, composed a grace, which is preserved 
among his poems, 

Coming to later times, we find many different Latin graces 
existing at the various colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and in the older of the public schools and other foundations. 
Many of these are in use at the present day, though some of the 
longer forms have fallen into disuse, Almost all of these graces 
are in prose ; and of the few metrical examples, none, so far as we 
are aware, are in classical metres, except that at all events the one 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, ends with the hexameter 


Sit Deus in nobis et nos maneamus in Ipso, 


a line which will be familiar to all who remember Whewell 
rolling it out. As in the rules of the monastic orders, so 
in the statutes of the colleges, there are generally directions 
for the due saying of grace before and after meat, though the 
actual form is not always prescribed. The Statutes of West- 
minster School contain elaborate instructions as to the formalities. 
to be observed; they also give separate graces to be used at 
“ prandium” and “coena.” “ Ante prandium et ccenam,” so the 
statute runs, “ mensa, ut pietas jubet, sancte et religiose conse- 
crari debet.” Then come the graces themselves, and after them a 
passage which might with advantage be studied at some Oxford 
colleges :—‘ Nemo discipulorum post prandium aut ccenam ab 
aula discedat ante actas gratias. Idem ordo decentis status servetur 
post qui ante prandium.” But the graces of social life are not 
much studied nowadays in the halls of Oxford colleges. The decent 
custom of dressing for dinner has disappeared, partly even at the: 
high tables, and altogether among undergraduates, after passing 
through some rather ludicrous stages of decline. At one college 
some years since dress coats were always worn at dinner; but 
there was no regulation with regard to the rest of the costume, 
and some very quaint combinations of form and colour were the 
result. A black coat is still worn in hall in some colleges ; 
but in many even this last relic of decent observance is 
lost. Men come in early or late, as suits their convenience, eat. 
their dinner and go, either singly or by tables. But for the 
wearing of gowns and the ceremonial of the high table the place 
might be a restaurant. The tendency of undergraduates at the 
time when colleges were being founded seems to have been rather 
in the opposite direction, and the object of their rulers was to get 
them quickly out of hall after dinner. The statutes of many 
colleges in both Universities have a chapter “de mora non 
trahenda in aula post refectiones.” In this chapter it is enjoined 
that all are to leave the hall as soon as grace has been said and the 
‘ potuscaritatis,”orloving cup, been handedround, and after “ illas 
potationes quas bibaria vocant.” The reason for this ordinance is 
thus quaintly set forth in the Statutes of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge: —“ Turpiloquia, detractiones, jurgia, scurrilitates, verbositas 
et cetera linguz vitia raro vacuum comitantur ventrem, ac crebro 
inflatum et repletum.” It appears that in some cases an undue 
amount of drinking went on in_ hall; for Archbishop Laud’s 
ordinances for Merton College enjoin that Fellows and scholars 
are to drink only single cups, and that no double flagons be used 
in the college. Provision is also made for the punishment 
of any one coming into hall after grace is said. Grace is 
usually said by one of the scholars of the college; and it is 
painful sometimes to hear a mathematical scholar stammering, 
with many a false quantity, through the half-dozen or so lines of 
black-letter which it is his fate to read. Of course pious founders 
never contemplated the election of scholars devoid of all but the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the learned languages. At Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, the statutes order that the President shall say 

whenever he is present, and, in his absence, the Vice-President. 
At Magdalen College, Oxford, the President cannot even dine in 
hall except asa guest on state occasions. The Vice-President always 
sits at the head of the table. This college has a curious custom 
in connexion with the grace after dinner. During the meal a 
chorister walks up the hall, and seats himself on a chairin a corner 
of the dais. When the Vice-President gives the signal, the boy 
stands at the edge of the dais, and calls out in a high monotone 
the words “ Gratiarum actio.” A demy then reads the grace ; and, 
when the high table has left the hall, the chorister sits in the 
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Vice-President’s chair, and has a plate of pudding. Magdalen is 
one of the few colleges which possess a metrical grace. This is too 
long to be quoted in full; it begins as follows :— 

Te Deum patrem colimus, 

Te laudibus prosequimur, 

Qui corpus cibo reticis, 

Ceelesti meutem gratia. 

ewhat similar grace is in existence at Winchester. The 

s boar'e-heed grace,” beginning “ Caput apri defero reddens laudes 
domino,” which is used in Queen’s College, Oxford, on Christmas 
Day, is too well known to need quotation. 2 

Of graces in Latin prose there are two or three which are 
common to several colleges. The one most generally used in 
Oxford is the prayer for founders and benefactors :— 

Domine Deus, resurrectio et vita credentium, qui semper es laudandus 

quum in viventibus tum in defunctis, gratias tibi agimus pro fundatore 
nostro, ca#xterisque benefactoribus nostris, quorum beneticiis hic ad pietatem 
et ad studia literaruam alimur: Te rogantes ut nos, his beneticiis ad 
tuam gloriam recte utentes, una cum illis ad vitam immortalem perducamur, 
per Jesum Christum, dominum nostrum. 
This prayer occurs, with only a few verbal variations, as grace 
after meat in some six or eight colleges, among which are Balliol 
and University, two of the oldest foundations. It can scarcely be 
called a genuine grace, and it finds its most appropriate place in 
the chapel services. Christ Church, Corpus Christi, Worcester, 
and Jesus Colleges bave a common grace, which is rather more 
appropriate to its purpose than the one quoted above, though it is 
otherwise less interesting. The following is in use before meat at 
Merten, and also at Brasenose :— 

Oculi omnium in te respiciunt, Domine; tu das escam illis tempore op- 

rtuno, aperis manum tuam et imples omne animal benedictione tua. 

edicas nobis, Deus, omnibus bonis que de tua beneficentia accepturi 
simus, per Jesum Christum Deminum nostrum. 
The grace after meat used at Pembroke College is noteworthy as 
having been written by Camden, who was a student of this college 
when it had not yet received its present name, and was known as 
Broadgate Hall. The grace before meat at Oriel deserves mention 
as being perhaps better suited to its purpose than any other in use 
in Oxford. It has, moreover, the merit of being tolerably short :— 

Benedicte Deus, qui pascis nos a juventute nostra et prebes cibum omni 
carni, reple gaudio et letitia corda nostra, ut nos affatin quod satis est 
haventes, abundemus ad omne opus bonum, per Jesum Christum dominum 
mostram. 

The grace at All Souls is very much shorter still, and has, more- 
over, an epigrammatic turn which is wanting to many :—‘ Appo- 
sitis et apponendis benedicat Deus Pater, Filius, et Spiritus 
Sanctus.” New College, however, had the merit of introducing to 
Oxford the shortest forms of all, which are probably more gener- 
ally known than any other Latin graces in existence :—“ Bene- 
dictus benedicat ” and “ Benedicto benedicatur.” They can 
scarcely be surpassed in point of brevity or of ingenuity, though 
they leave something to be desired in other respects. It is of 


. course originally a Benedictine grace, and there is an old story of 


Franciscan called upon to say grace after dinner, who expressed 
himself as follows:— Francisco franciscatur.” New College 
has, beside these, quite a literature of graces which have been used 
at various times in the college. The grace book of the Inner 
Temple contains some interesting matter. It was given to the 
Society by John Nethersole, in 1505. Among its contents are an 
old Calendar, with some astronomical tables, extracts from the 
Jaws of Alfred, and lines for every month in the year. The book 
is in a rather mutilated condition, and some paper pages have been 
bere and there inserted in place of the original leaves, which are of 
vellum, From the index and the directions which precede the 
es it is evident that the missing pages contained traces of 
opish superstition which the zeal of reformers could not allow 
to remain. 

It may be remarked that, though the writers of the graces in use 
at the Universitis have not always kept their compositions 
within a reasonable length, they have almost always avoided the 
offence which so seriously tried the patience of Captain Dugald 
Dalgetty at the Castle of Ardenvohr. The longest graces are 
always those which were to be said after meat, when they were 
more likely to be heard with attention, History and legend afford, 
on the other hand, several examples of pious persons who, not con- 
tent with the forms prescribed, chose for themselves more arduous 
exercises of devotion. Of these men, surely none can surpass St. 
Edmund, who was Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of 
per Ill, The story of his bringing up is told by Richard 
Knighton of Leicester, one of the “ Decem Scriptores.” While 
St. Edmund was still very young, his father took religious vows 
and retired from the world, leaving his son in his mother’s care. 

boy, we are told, was accustomed on Sundays and feast days 
tosay the whole Psalter through before breaking his fast. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at that, studying hard at the time, he 
suffered terribly from headache, and began to despair of making 
any progress in his work (capitis dolore ita acriter vexatus est ut 
in literis deinceps proficere desperaret). We are not told whether 
he was tempted to omit a portion of the Psalter on Sunday morn- 
ings, or at least to eat breakfast before performing his devotions ; 
at any rate, he was saved from profane thoughts by his mother, 
who discovered that the fault lay in his hair:—“ ili,” ait, 
“arbitror, laica et inordinata quam gestas tonsura doloris tui est 
causa.” It is comforting to know that, assoon as Edmund was 
be iter attonsus,” he at once got rid of his headache. 


THE SEASONS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Neo seasons for the Highlands must depend very much on 
individual means, tastes, and occupations. For choice, no 
one, as a rule, would go North in the winter, with the certainty 
of short days and long evenings, with a fair chance of having to 
endure severe extremes of cold, and with the reasonable proba- 
bility of being shut up by snowdrifts and having retreat cut off 
by impassable roads, impregnable to shovels and possibly to snow- 
ploughs, Yet there are exceptions to every rule. And we know 
nothing more exhilarating to the ardent sportsman than a visit 
paid to the hills in a black frost. The lochs, great and small, 
are frozen over, and even the burns and the rills are bound in icy 
fetters; while the water that still continues to flow trickles slug- 
gishly beneath and murmurs out of sight. The air is keen, and 
each puff of wind is piercing; yet there is generally but slight 
disturbance of the atmosphere, and it is easy to keep the blood 
in circulation with exercise. Nor is there much snow lying on 
the moors to make walking painful or disagreeable. On the con- 
trary, the heather is crisp, though slippery; and the consequent 
disagreeables may be obviated by judiciously distributed t- 
nails. The air may be bitter, but it is extremely invigorating; 
and, above all, the grouse have become approachable. Since they 
grew wild and packed in the beginning of September, there has 
been no making bags, except by organized driving. And in 
driving, whether one excel in that fashion of shooting or not, 
the sportsman makes absolute surrender of his independence. 
But in winter, in a black frost, he recovers his individuality, and 
releases his dogs. Walking behind the steadiest animals in his 
kennels, with their spirits toned down by previous exercise, he 
may again indulge in the pleasures of perpetual hope, and seek for 
a series of exhilarating sensations in the corries and among the 
hummoeks of heather. The birds will often sit quietly till he is 
well within shot, although they may as often rise so unexpectedly 
and at such distances as to tax his skill as a ready marksman to the 
utmost. Before the shadows of the early evening begin to fall, he 
ought to have bagged a reasonable number of brace; nor is even 
the walk homewards in the dusk and darkness altogether disagree- 
able, when he is satistied with the day’s work and with his shooting. 
Coming home slightly chilled and somewhat weary, never does the 
warmed and brightly-lighted little sitting-room seem more seduc- 
tive. A change of clothes and a tepid bath prepare him for 
dinner ; the dinner, slowly disposed of, inclines naturally to drow- 
siness; and afterwards as he draws his chair towards the glowing 
peats, possibly inhaling the fragrance of a beaker of steaming 
toddy, he may abandon himself to converse with some favourite 
author, confounding the writer's thoughts with his day-memories 
in parenthetical dreams, And it is the charm of that somniferous 
flirtation with literature, that it seldom interferes with your sub- 
sequent rest. Indeed it seems rather to act as an opiate, and 
when you are introduced to your cramped night-quarters in a pine- 
panneiled cabin, you sleep the tranquil sleep of childhood till late 
day break. 

But, as we have said, it is only the keen sportsman, with active 
limbs and a vigorous constitution, who is likely, in the face of the 
chances of the weather, to take a flying trip to the North in the 
depth of the winter. For the world in general, and for the 
sporting world in particular, the natural time for a Highland visit 
is the early autumn, and for grouse-shooters and deer-stalkers, 
with snug quarters on their own ground, there is much to be said 
in favour of that arrangement, independently of the shooting 
seasons as settled by statute. The autumn is the time when busy 
people are comparatively idle, or can afford at least to recruit in 
prolonged holidays; while the unlucky folks who are fated to 
make a pursuit of pleasure have been overjaded by a protracted 
London season, and naturally long for a course of bracing air- 
baths, with the excitement of a light daily occupation. The 
grouse, like time and tide, will wait for no man; and if 

ou do not take them in their youth and their inexperience 
in the middle of August, you will find them packed and wary 
beyond possibility of circumvention, The weather, besides, is 
then fairly to be dependedon, It is true that on the dripping 
Western coast you must lay your account with facing the 
frequent mists, and being damped or drenched with flying 
showers or storms. It is true that anywhere you may be con- 
demned to dreary days of confinement, when the windows of 
the heavens seem to be opened at their widest, and the moors are 
turned temporarily into quagmires as the very roads run down in 
foaming rivers. Nevertheless in an ordinary year, through August 
and September, there is usually a moderate amount of sunshine, and 
the Highlands differ from the most picturesque Continental scenery 
inasmuch as, being perpetually moist, they are perennially verdant. 
So a wealthy sybarite who has realized the benefits of fresh air 
and bracing exercise could hardly desire anything better than a 
well-appointed shooting lodge in the solitudes of the moors. He is 
surrounded by domains of his own that are practically limitless, and 
by his own obsequious dependents, He varies long days with the gun 
or the rifle with leisurely lounges over the blooming heather within 
sight of his smoking chimneys, or with romantic pienicking in 
pleasant feminine society. There are sure to be endless objects 
for excursions in the shape of mountain peaks to be scaled or the 
lonely recesses of raven-haunted valleys to be visited. If he is 
lazily disposed, he may ride sure-footed ponies to his beats; he 
may even go in, as we have known some millionnaires do, for pro~ 
miscuous path-making through the once trackless moors; he hus 
his letters delivered regularly, should that be any comfort; he has 
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his daily hampers from the distant fishmonger and butcher, which 
are probably far more welcome ; and, in short, if he is not almost 
entirely happy, the fault must be in himself, and not in his cir- 
cumstances. But itis not given to every admirer of mountain 
scenery to rent a moor or to be received as guest in a shooting 
lodge. The mass of strangers go northwards as ordinary tourists ; 
and in that case, while they oscillate between pleasures and suffer- 
ings, we fancy that the latter will decidedly predominate. From 
our own experience we should say that a Highland tour in 
“the season” is not to be lightly contemplated by man or woman 
who has passed middle age. We think it was five-and-forty 
which the great Napoleon fixed as the age after which no 
soldier was fit to direct military operations; and we are sure 
that after five-and-forty the intending Highland tourist should 
most carefully weigh his moral and physical qualitications for 
the enterprise. Can he sleep comfortably tucked up in a blanket 
on a coffee-room table, atter the last of the late revellers 
has retired, and with the prospect of being roused immediately 
after cockerow? Can he rely upon supping on scraps with un- 
ruffled temper and unimpaired digestion, after being snubbed by 
the stolid and supercilious landlord? In short, does he enjoy the 
fun of an incessant scramble for bed and board, guides and 
vehicles, with a mob of boisterous Philistines of both sexes who 
have broken loose from eleven months’ imprisonment in great 
manufacturing cities? Is he ready at the shortest notice to be 
hail-fellow-well-met with every flippant or dogmatic underbred 
excursionist who is brought into contact with him, and who will 
stick to his own tupics of conversation? If he can answer all these 
home questions in the affirmative, he may wai, Om the tour of 
the Highlands in autumn, and possibly come back the healthier 
and the happier. But, if not, he had decidedly better go else- 
where, even should the alternative lead him to the Rhine or the 
Swiss lakes during the September influx of Anglo-Americans, 
For in the Highlands, after taking all the precautions possible, you 
must nevertheless be perpetually caught in traps. At certain 
central points, like Oban or Inverness for example, the accommo- 
dation is ample for six days in the week, though on Sundays the 
hotels will undoubtedly be overcrowded. But there are picturesque 
passes, and centres of converging high roads, where the circulation 
trom the interior is nightly checked as in the narrow neck of a 
capacious quart bottle. The lord of the land, for personal and 
territorial reasons, has licensed but a single inn, limiting the rooms 
and the beds. If the lord or laird is arbitrary, the landlord under 
him is despotic. He fears no competition; he turns up his nose at 
telegrams ; he seldom takes the trouble to open letters. 1f you do not 
care to kennel in the lair he assigns to you, he tells you that you 
may go further. And going turther may involve a journey of 
twenty miles more or less, with more than a doubt about any car- 
riage to convey you, and a probability of exchanging the frying- 
pan for the fire. On the whole, unless as a discipline for patience 
and resignation, we should advise your avoiding the Highlands in 
the tourist season, 

But is one on that account to renounce all idea of visiting the 
grandest scenery in the British islands, or must we be content to 
read of its beauties in the guide-books and the Waverley Novels ? 
Not necessarily by any means, To those who have the leisure, 
nothing might be more delightful than a Northern tour in so 
settled a spring as the present. The one serious drawback is 
the greater uncertainty of the weather; but then there must be a 
certain element of uncertainty in all earthly speculations. In the 
spring the days are long and the evenings light. In the spring 
there is no excessive heat at midday and in the afternoon, stifling 
the pedestrian as he labours in the depths of the valleys, In the 
spring the scenery is even fresher than in summer-time, though 

at is saying a great deal; whils the exquisite purity of 
the atmosphere in tine weather indefinitely extends the distant 
views. In the spring the casual visitor may find fair fishing 
almost everywhere; and even in the most famous angling hotels 
he need seldom fear being anticipated on his fishing ground 
should he take things easily and rise too late. Above all, if he 
likes to lie soft and be fed decently, he will everywhere find the 
landlords his humb’e servants, and delighted to forward his views 
in any way. The larders may be somewhat bare, but at least he 
has the pick of what they contain; and, if the horses for “ the 
conveyance” must be fetched up from the grass, his convenience 
is consulted as to the hour of harnessing, Eastertide may, of 
course, have been in some measure an exception, though Easter is 
not a Presbyterian festival. But, should anybody decide to take 
our advice after reading this article, we believe he will have no 
reason to regret his venture, unless the heavens should descend on 
him with the rainfall that is in arrear. 


POPULAR RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM. 


be has been justly observed that Christianity displayed a power 
previously unknown for eliciting disinterested enthusiasm, and 
fostering “‘ a boundless, uncalculating self-abnegation that trans- 
torms the character, and is the parent of every virtue.” This moral 
heroism, adds the same writer, was in the early ages shown by the 
martyrs “who sank beneath the fangs of wild beasts, extending 
© the last moment their arms in the form of the cross they loved ; 
who ordered their chains to be buried with them as the insignia 
of their warfare; who looked with joy upon their ghastly wounds, 

they had been received for Christ; who welcomed death, 


as the bridegroom welcomes the bride, because it would bring 
them nearer to Him.” In the ages of persecution this enthusiasm 
naturally found its sufficient, or at least its chief, expression in the 
joyful endurance, sometimes in the actual courting, of martyrdom, 
n later and more peaceful times, when, according to St, 
Augustine’s familiar boast, the cross was no longer a token of 
shame but was worn as a jewel on the monarch’s crown, it would 
necessarily assume an altered form. Devotion to Christ would 
then be outraged not by the violence of open assailants but by the 
coldness or contempt of half-hearted friends. The world had 
changed its tactics; the persecuted sect was now become the 
established religion, and by that very fact had lost something of 
its pristine zeal and purity. If it was not true in exactly the 
same sense as when St. John wrote that “ the whole world lieth 
in wickedness,” if the kingdoms of this world had, nominally at 
least, become the kingdom of Christ, that only meant that the 
spirit of the world had obtained a lodgment within the Church; 
dliacos intra muros peccatur. And an unstable or treacherous 
friend is often more dangerous than an open foe. It might indeed 
happen that worldliness was not only admitted within the sacred 
precincts, but even enthroned in the high places of the “City 
of God”; that priests, prelates, supreme Pontiffs were infected 
with its evil taint, and ruled in the name of Christ but ia 
the spirit and interests of His great enemy. And thus in the 
tenth century, that “dark and dreary time” when all men 
supposed the Second Advent was at hand, it had come to be 
popularly repeated from mouth to mouth that “Christ was 
sleeping in the ship.” In a rude and warlike age, when the 
army, to use modern parlance, was the only profession for a lay- 
man, the first great popular reaction against this spiritual lethargy 
and corruption found a characteristic vent in the Crusades, and 
the strange and tragic episode of the “Children’s Crusade” shows 
how genuine and how widespread was the sentiment of religious 
earnestness thus brought to light. But the enterprise was not of 
a nature likely to satisfy any deep spiritual cravings; and in its 
later stages it had become more a matter of policy and calcula- 
tion, though it might be of religious policy, than a simple mani- 
festation ot pious nemesis against the infidel spoilers of the Sepulchre 
of Christ. By the middle of the thirteenth century the passion 
of devout zeal kindled by the preaching of St. Bernard and 
Peter the Hermit was dying out, but to Christian eyes the stata 
of society, notably of Italian society, looked very evil; the earth 
was full of darkness and cruel habitations. The hideous crimi- 
nality of such monsters as Eccelin and Alberic da Romano was only 
equalled by the hideous vengeance taken on them by their captors, 
At such a time men seemed to be struck with a sudden paroxysm 
of remorse for the portentous guilt of the age, and it found ex- 
pression in an outburst of fervid or, if we prefer so to call it, 
fanatical enthusiasm which is worth noting here because it bears 
mutatis mutandis a curious resemblance to certain movements of 
our own day on which we shall have a word to say presently. 
The appearance of the Flagellants was not due, like the origin 
of the Crusades, to any eloquence or saintly zeal of popular 
preachers. The outbreak was spontaneous, as though mankind 
were seized by a violent: access of repentance which disdained all 
ordinary or tamer forms of utterance. Nor was the movement 
spontaneous only, but simultaneous also, or nearly so, throughout 
Italy and beyond its borders. From Perugia, where it n, it 
spread at once to Rome, and from Rome throughout all the Italian 
cities, Guelf and Ghibelline alike; it crossed the Alps and invaded 
Germany and France. All 8, all ages, down to children of five 
years old, and both sexes were possessed with the pious frenzy ; 
thousands and tens of thousands joined the ranks of the vast army 
of penitents. They stripped to the waist, covered their faces, and 
moved two and two in slow procession, with a cross and banner 
borne before them, chanting the penitential psalms and scourging 
themselves as they went, till their path was traced in blood :— 
They travelled from city to city. Whenever they entered a city, the 
contagion seized all predisposed minds. This was done by night as by day. 
Not only were the busy mart and the crowded street disturbed by these 
processions; in the dead midnight they were seen with their tapers or 
torches flaming before them in their awful and shadowy grandeur, with 
the lashing sound of scourge and the screaming chant. ‘lhirty-three days 
and a half, the number of the years of our Lord’s sad sojourn in this world 
of man, was the usual period for the penance ofeach. in the burning heat 
of summer, and when the wintry roads were deep in snow, they still went on. 
And though after awhile the movement, which had never re- 
ceived any ecclesiastical sanction, died out almost as suddenly as 
it had risen, we are assured by contemporary chroniclers that it 
left some good fruits behind it. In the quaint Latin of a German 
abbot of the day, Hemannus Altahensis, “ Propter hoc multe 
see inter discordantes facte fuerunt, et multa bona acta sunt.” 
here were fresh outbreaks of the same spiritual epidemic towards 
the middle and at the close of the fourteenth century. Less 
striking and sensational in outward form, but deeper pro- 
bably in its impressions and more permanent in its effects, 
was the movement of German Mysticism in the same century, with 
which the name of Tauler is prominently associated. It became, 
like that of the Flagellants, a popular movement, but was not like 
theirs spontaneous in its origin, being due to the simple and 
earnest preaching of men like ‘l'auler himself and other “ Friends 
of God,” especially when the zeal of preacher and people alike was 
stimulated by the terrible visitation of the “ Black Death,” to 
which 16,000 fell victims in Strasburg and 14,000 in Basle. The 
Mystics were claimed by Luther as harbingers of the Reformation, 
but their doctrinal teaching gave no real ground for such am assump- 
tion, though Mastér Eckhart, whose disciple Tauler had at one 
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i n, wes suspected not without reason of pantheistic lean- 
poe both Wlagellants, Mystics, und several other classes 
of medieval enthusiasts had in common with certain phases of 
Protestant revivalism was, not at all any doctrinal similarity, but 
the passionate fervour and directness of their spiritual emotions, 
and their practical independence—not disclaimer or contempt—of 
ecclesiastical sanctions. ‘here was no taint of heresy about either 
Flagellants or Mystics, but both alike acted independently of the 
hierarchy and received no formal countenance from superior 
authority. The same by the way might be suid of the origin of 
all the great religious orders, though Papal approbatiun was of 
course required before they could take their place as recognized 
institutions in the Church, 

And now let us turn to the modern Protestant parallels. The 
broud outlines of the Wesleyan movement of the last century 
are too generally known to need being dwelt upon in detail here. 
Its close analogy in some respects to Catholic precedents of an 
earlier age did not escape the notice of its assailants, and indeed 
supplied one serious count of their indictment. A vigorous attack 
on Wesley by a leading Bishop of the day who had a bearty detes- 
tation for all forms of enthusiasm, appeared under the siguilicant 
title, The Zeal of Methodists and Papists Compared, the argument 
being that John Wesley and e.g. Ignatius Loyola were peony much 
birds of afeather. In that movement, too, as with the Mystics and 
the Flagellants, there was no doubt an implicit protest—for at first 
no schism or revolt was intended, still less any doctrinal innova- 
tions—against the indolence and worldliness of the hierarchy ; the 
creation of a new sect was a subsequent development, forming no 
part of the original scheme, and to the last barely acquiesced in 
by its authors, Whether any such result will eventually spring 
out of the somewhat similar religious demonstration of our own 
day remains to be seen. As yet the “Salvation Army ” professes, 
we believe, entire neutrality as between different Christian 
sects or Churches, and propounds no distinctive creed and 
no dogmas of its own. As to whether it does on the whole 
more good or harm opinions are divided as well within as 
without what is called the religious world, but that the 
movement is spontaneous and sincere there cannot, we imagine, 
be any sort of reasonable doubt. That the phenomenon, looked 
at from outside, presents to the observer much that is gro- 
tesque, aud not a little that is at least ojifensive to good 
taste, is clear enough. Its array of Colonels, Majors, Captains, 
Lieutenants, Sergeants, and the like, male and female, inevitably 
provokes a smile, and when we are further instructed in the 
peculiar nomenclature adopted by individual preachers or leaders 
the smile is apt to broaden into a grin or a sneer. “ The 
Converted Clown,” the “Converted Drunkard,” the “Happy 
Baker,” the ‘Hallelujah Fishmonger,” the ‘“ Devil Walloper,” 
and the “ Devil Dodger,” not to specify other designations of still 
more questionable propriety, can hardly be said to symbolize a 
company of apostles to whom one feels instinctively drawn. Nor 
are one’s sympathies altogether conciliated by learning that one of 
these converted worthies, in his former unregenerate state, “ used 
to go to public taverns, stand on his head on the table and play the 
concertina, and dance with his feet agaist the ceiling, but he is 
now saved”; or that another “was occasionally dangerous,” 
particularly to his wife, and was in fact “ so bad that it seemed as 
though he were the devil in human form,” for which reason—it is 
rather oddly added—“ he was called Friday,” which to us appears a 
somewhat gratuitous libel on Robinson Crusoe’s faithiul henchman, 
Neither should we greatly care to be in the train when, as some- 
times occurs, the Salvationists “ hold real blood and fire meetings ” 
in railway carriages, whereby “ the travellers are greatly affected,” 
as may easily be conceived. There are too, it seems, rival sects 
of Salvationists, and a body calling itself by a name we do not 
care to repeat here, being more i. agree perhaps, than they are 
about the use of sacred names, who set up, we cannot say altar 
against altar—for General Booth does not, we imagine, like Wesley, 
carry about a portable altar with him—but banner against banner 
and band against band. Still, after allowing for all drawbacks, 
there is something remarkable and not altogether culpable or con- 
temptible about the movement. It differs essentially from demon- 
strations of the Moody and Sankey type for this reason, if for no 
other, that it has more backbone and reality in it. The most 
casual observer of the Moody evangelism could net fail to be 
struck, not only by the large preponderance of the female element 
in his audiences, but by the conspicuous fact that the overwhelming 
majority of them were not at all of the class of converted roughs 
and drunkards, but respectable, if rather commonplace, religion- 
ists, who were evidently accustomed to sit under the ministry of 
some dear Mr, Spoutaway or other on each recurring Sunday, but 
who, not unnaturally, found the mild excitement of the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Islington and the dulcet tones of Mr. Sankey’s 
American organ a pleasing variation on the pious but somewhat 
rhetoric and shrieking hymnody of Little Bethel or 

nezer. 

Now the Salvationists, whether they produce any lasting effects 
or not to justify the noisy obtrusiveness of their very unzestlietic 
demonstrations, do unquestionably get hold of a class of the popu- 
lation not too much addicted hitherto to listening to any version 
of Gospel teaching. Something of their success may be due, as has 

n suggested, to their “invention of a religious free-and-easy,” 
whereby an office and place in the worship—we can hardly say the 
nitual—is assigned to each believer, and their aggressive energy is 
no doubt braced and sustained by the enlivening stimulant of 
Popular persecution, But that can hardly be the whole explana- 


tion. Let our readers compare with the description we quoted 
just now from the author of Latin Christianity of the army of 

lagellantsin the thirteenth century the following report, guaranteed 
by the St. James's Gazette as coming from a credible eyewitness, 
of a recent meeting of the Salvation Army. There were, of course, 
no flagellations, for bodily penance, whether in the shape of 
fasting, flogging, or other austerities, has no place in Protestant 
schemes of conversion; nor was the cross carried in front of the 
procession. But in spirit, and even in outward semblance, in spite 
of these differences, the Flagellants and the Salvationists have 
much in common :— 

Some days ago a company of them, some hundred strong, might have 
been seen marching four deep across Primrose Hill. In front a sturdy 
young woman carried a red ensign with a blue border and large yellow star 
in the centre, and beside her two leaders marched backwards and gave out 
the hymns as they went. Other officers, in tight tunics with a metal S on 
the collar, swayed their arms aloft in time with the music. The faces in 
the ranks looked bright and resolute ; especially those of the young cadets,, 
who came last. It was pleasant to see these clean healthy youngsters here, 
instead of tossing for halfpence in some grimy court or studying the life 
of a buccaneer or a pirate in penny novelettes. When the leaders gave out 
a hymn whose words fired the imagination of the company, a light seemed 


| torun along the ranks from end to end which gave to each face an expres- 


sion of triumph and happiness most remarkable. No one, young or old, 
seemed weary or indifferent. The route was through decent streets of 
villas and gardens, and there was no opposition to the march, and very 
little jeering. ‘They soon came to their hall, a large building up a court ; 
and, once inside, those of the Army’ ranged themselves like a choir on 
rising ters of seats all across the hall, their flag perched aloft. Those 
whom the doorkeeper passed in were below, in front, in the body of the 
hall, and formed an audience ; a bench for converts dividing them from 
the Army. The children—some very little ones too—were kept in order 
without effort ; but it seemed to me that the sincerity and business-like 
air of these people kept order of itself. For some time singing went on 
irregularly. When they came to “ Here’s my heart and here’s my hand, 
To meet you in the better land,” all hands were raised together with great 
dramatic effect. When they were wearied of singing, a prayer was given 
by a young man with a thrilling and searching intonation of voice ; and 
while he prayed the faces of many there were lit up with an expression 
which might have been mistaken for one of pious rapture by any observer 
who was not a hardened man of the world. There were more men than 
women in this choir and very few old people. 


Then follow the preachments or experiences of various recruits to 
the Army. We need hardly say that there is much in their 
methods of procedure, and probably still more in the details of 
their teaching, with which we should have no sympathy. But as. 
a social and religious phenomenon of the day the movement is. 
certainly noteworthy, and appears to us more deserving of at- 
tention, if not respect, than some which in recent years bave 
received a warmer encouragement from the ostensible organs and 
spokesmen of the fashionable religious world. 


THE NAVAL AND SUBMARINE ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


ib some respects the Exhibition opened on Monday at the 
Agricultural Hall is certainly disappointing. Although a 
good many large models are shown, the naval part of it is im 
easentials extremely weak. In these days, when the art of con- 
struction is so much more important than it ever has been before, 
a naval exhibition should, in the first place, show something of 
the method followed in building the great steamers of which such 
numbers are set afloat every year, and on which this country may 
without exaggeration be said to depend, There has been greater 
advance in shipbuilding of late than in any other kind of work 
done by Englishmen, and at a period of intense activity an im- 
portant transition has begun. Steel is gradually supplanting iron, 
and for certain classes of vessels will probably in time supplant it 
as completely as iron has supplanted wood. It might, then, be 
expected that a naval exhibition would show something of the 
method by which the Servias and Arizonas and Alaskas of the 
present day are constructed, and also the manner in which 
the difficulties connected with steel shipbuilding have been 
got over, and what is the system now followed; but, natural as 
such an expectation may be, it certainly will not be gratified at 
the show at Islington, and the spectator who goes there hoping 
to see models showing construction, to learn something about 
water-ballast, to see girders, angles, or plates punched or drilled, 
annealed or unannealed, and to discover what is now being done 
with steel, will gain about as much knowledge as he would obtain 
by going to the Crystal Palace. Of course it may be said that the 
Exhibition is held, not in order to give instruction or gratify 
curiosity, but fora practical purpose. This is true enough, but 
surely it would answer the purpose of some firms to show 
their method of constructing ships, or the improvements which 
they have introduced for the benefit of those who construct ships. 
In spite of the achievements of modern naval architects, there is 
much misgiving respecting the safety of the great iron steamers of 
the day; and the loss of the Douro seems at last to have brought 
home to the public mind what has been pointed out so often in 
these columns—the utter uselessness of the so-called water-tight 
bulkheads. Any shipbuilders, therefore, who could show that they 
built safe ships, or any naval architects whocould show howto build 
safe ships while keeping within the limits of practicablecost, would 
certainly not find their contributions to the show disregarded, while 
it is unnecessary to point out how much interest would attach to 
exhibitions of material treated in the latest manner. Either with 


the contributors to the Exhibition or with its promoters, these con- 
siderations have, however, failed to weigh, and the visitor to the: 
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Agricultural [all will learn very little about the last developments 
of construction, about the means taken to ensure safety, or about 
the improvements which are due to the use of steel. 

If, however, the Exhibition is deficient in essentials, and if it 
fails to show what modern naval architecture is doing, it is very 
far from being utterly devoid of interest, and certainly does not 
deserve the absolute condemnation passed on it by the Zimes. A 

t number of ingenious devices which merit the attention of 
the expert are shown, and there is not a little to interest the ordi- 
nary spectator. What promised at first to be the most popular 
sight in the Exhibition was the huge tank, a kind of aquarium 
for human beings, in which, according to report, all kinds of 
diving operations, from the most elaborate modern method to the 
simple manner of the pearl seekers, were to be conducted. Un- 
fortunately, however, the great diving tank proved a cause of dis- 
appointment. ‘The water with which it was filled was so turbid 
that it was almost impossible to see what was going on; and, 
though spectators watched with great assiduity at the windows, it 
is to be teared that they learnt but very little, On the whole, work 
under water seems to have been fairly, but not fully, illustrated. 
Models showing methods of raising vessels have been sent, and 
one submarine boat was mentioned in the catalogue, but we 
were unuble to find her, and there is not apparently a model of 
any submarine vessel in the whole Exhibition. The Admiralty, 
possibly from a wise discretion, have not sent one, and the engineers 
and naval architects who plan such strange craft have also, very 
sensibly perhaps, kept their own secrets. There was some talk 
not long ago of a remarkable vessel designed on the other side 
of the Atlantic by the indomitable Mr. Ericsson, and it would 
have been interesting to see whether our constructors are keep- 
ing pace with him; but no reproductions on a small scale of 
woe which can work altogether under water are to be found in 
the Exhibition. Of models of vessels such as men have hitherto 
been accustomed to there is no lack, The Admiralty send 
miniatures of the Monarch, Devastation, Popoffka, and Poly- 
phemus. The Popoffka type is not very likely to be copied, and 
does not merit attention, but the Polyphemus, not altogether sub- 
marine, but more under water than most ships, very possibly 
indicates a new departure. In looking at the model of this 
wonderful cigar-shaped vessel, with its sharp bow and tremendous 
ram, it seems ditlicult to believe that any ship afloat can survive 
a thrust from her. Whether she will be able to escape herself 
after ramming is a different question. Near the unsightly men- 
of-war are models of the more or less unsightly merchant steamers, 
of which there is a large show in the Exhibition, That which 
attracts the most attention is a large model of the Servia, sent 
by her builders, Messrs. J. and G. Thompson, of Glasgow. In 
this vessel, the finest merchant steamer afloat, there is much 
to admire, and not a little to criticize, Ugliness has of course 
been sought and attained. Not to produce an ugly vessel 
would be to disobey an unwritten but inexorable law which 
rules the designers of modern steamships, and accordingly the 
Servia has the hideous straight stem which, as has recently been 
pointed out, is not only ugly but dangerous, and a counter 
worthy of a collier. Unpleasant to look at as she is, however, she 
seems admirably designed for going through the water and for 
meeting heavy seas. Her long bow, with scarcely any contrary 
flexure in its tine lines, is exquisitely modelled; and the lines of 
her run also show excellent designing. Near the miniature of 
the Servia are three other models of great nger steamers—the 
Britannic, the City of Berlin, and the Alaska, ‘The first is, very 
absurdly, represented as if afloat—that is to say, her water-line is 
surrounded by a sheet of mirror glass—so that no opinion can be 
formed of her lines, The City of Berlin has, like other vessels of 
‘the Inman Line, a clipper bow, and looks somewhat the better for 
it, but in other respects she is not comely. The lines of her en- 
trance and run scarcely seem to have the beauty of the Servia’s. 
‘The Alaska, of the Guion line, is credited with the quickest 

e on record; but we believe that the Cunard steamers 
take a somewhat longer course than other vessels, so that a com- 
parison of times is misleading. This steamer has undoubtedly 
extraordinary speed ; but nevertheless she does not appear to be 
so admirably modelled below water as the Servia. Both ships, 
and others of which models have been sent, show in a marked 
manner the peculiarities of modern design, Two principles, 
never departed from, seem to guide the mercantile naval archi- 
tects of the present day. One is a love of ugliness for its own 
sake ; the other an intense desire to teach passengers thoroughly 
how to face the sea-breezes, It seems to be a fixed rule to have as 
little clear deck space as possible on the upper deck, leaving only 
the so-called promenade decks open. A more uncomfortable place 
than a promenade deck when it is blowing or when the vessel 
is steaming head to wind it would not be easy to find. Of course, 
the faster the ship the greater the misery. Even the small 
amount of space left clear on the upper deck is apparently 
grudgingly allowed, as it is now the practice to surround it, not 
with a solid bulwark but with an open railing, so as to expose 
those who frequent it as much as possible. Why it should be 
thought necessary to make passengers uncomfortable on deck it is 
not easy to understand, but voll roca is obviously generally 
accepted and unflinchingly adhered to. 

A good many models, besides those of the four great vessels 
mentioned, ate exhibited, and one in particular deserves at- 
tention, as it represents a vessel constructed by the builders of 
the Servia which was desi to steam eighteen knots, and 
has, we believe, exceeded even tliis very high speed. Of the 
other models of large sea-going ships, want of space prevents us 


from speaking. The very many specimens of ingenious machine 
which are exhibited cannot be fitly described without the aid of 
drawings, and are interesting rather to the specialist than to the 
lay spectator. The most remarkable are the various kinds of 
steam steering-gear, in some of which wonderful inventive skill 
has been shown. ‘There are elaborate contrivances of other kinds 
to be seen, and though great engines are unavoidably wanting, the 
Exhibition seems complete in machinery of the minor’kind. In 
some respects it is, as has been said, very deficient, and it is 
much to be hoped that similar deficiencies will not mark the 
Exhibition shortly to be opened at Fishmongers’ Hall, if it is 
really intended to show the present state of shipbuilding in 
England. 


THE PROSPECTS OF TRADE. 


HE Board of Trade returns for March afford evidence that 
our forcign customers are growing in prosperity, and, conse- 
quently, that they are taking larger and larger quantities of our 
goods. We saw last week that the Revenue returns for the 
quarter ended with March pointed to a diminution of the con- 
suming power of the people, and there were other symptoms of a 
check to trade. It is satisfactory, then, to find that our foreign 
commerce, at any rate, continues to grow. The revival in trade 
has now continued for three years and a half. The first three 
months of 1880 showed an increase over the corresponding period 
of 1879. The tirst three months of 1881 showed an increase over 
the corresponding period of 1880; and now we find an increase in 
the first three months of 1882 over those of 1881. The growth, 
however, is slow and gradual, and for that reason is the more 
satisfactory, since it gives assurance that there is no inflation, and 
consequently that, as yet at least, the ground is not being prepared 
for disaster and depression. Comparing the month’s return with 
that for March of last year, we find that the value of the imports 
amounted to 38,008,673/.,an increase of 1,166,337/., or about 3 
per cent. There is a decrease in the imports of several articles of 
food, such as bacon, beef, maize, potatoes, coffee, and retined sugar ; 
but raw sugar shows a large increase, and there is also an increase 
in most other raw materials of manufacture except cotton. Turn- 
ing next to the exports, we find their value 20,983,275/., an 
increase of 1,852,237/., or about 9} per cent. The increase is 
found in woollen, linen, and silk goods, in jute, yarn, and in some 
classes of cotton manufactures; but it is most important in iron, 
millwork, machinery, and hardware. The quantity of iron ex- 
ported in the month shows an increase of 29} per cent. ; while the 
value shows an increase of 21} per cent. As the proportionate 
increase in the quantity is larger than that in the value, it follows 
that prices have fallen since March last year, and that the volume 
of business done has increased very lurgely indeed. The only im- 
portant article which shows a decrease is cotton piece goods, and the 
falling off is mainly in the exports to India. The Indian market 
has evidently been glutted by the enormous exports of the past 
two or three years. As soon as good harvests succeeded to bad, 
there was a great demand on the part of the population for cotton 
goods, and, as usual, the Lancashire merchants overdid the busi- 
ness. It will take some time before the stock now unsaleable in 
the Indian market is worked off; but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the prosperity of India is growing, and that after a while 
the demand for cotton goods will spring up again. It may come 
even more quickly than is generally expected, since the shortness 
of the American harvests last year, and the speculation in wheat 
both in Chicago and St. Louis, have enabled India to export an ex- 
ceptionally large quantity of wheat, and consequently have poured 
unaccustomed wealth into the country. But, in any case, the trade 
generally is sound ; for, while there is a falling off in the demand 
from India, there is an increase in the demand of most other 
countries. And, speaking broadly of our foreign trade taken 
altogether, the prospect is of an increasing business. For the 
three months ended with March the increase in the value of the 
exports is 6,454,453/., or over 12 per cent.; and for the same 
three months the increase in the value of the imports is 
2,799,464/., or about 2? per cent. It will be seen, then, that the 
Board of Trade returns, both for the three months and for the 
month, are very satisfactory, and show that the foreign trade of 
the country has not shared in the depression testified to by the 
Revenue returns. 

The home trade is less satisfactory than the foreign trade. We 
saw last week that the Revenue returns for the three months 
ended with March were disappointing; and it must also be ad- 
mitted that the other symptoms of the condition of the population 
are less satisfactory than they were expected to be at the close of 
last year. Still it must be borne in mind that the first quarter 
of the year is usually a slack one. The harvests have at that time 
been got in and to a large extent marketed, and agricultural 
operations for the new season have hardly begun. Moreover, the 
ports of many important countries are closed by ice, and naviga- 
tion is difficult on account of storms. And there has been a 
special reason this year for the check to trade in the Paris Bourse 
panic, the dearness of money it occasioned, and the fears of war 
generated by General Skobelefi’s speeches. Lastly, the long suc- 
cession of bad harvests and the agricultural depression necessarily 
weigh upon the home markets. When we take all these things 
into account it must be admitted that many of the symptoms 
to which we have referred are less discouraging than at 
first sight they look, and, indeed, they give promise of im- 
proving trade. For instance, sixteen English and Welsh rail- 
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ways have earned in the first three months of this year 622,973/. 
more than in the corresponding period of last year. It is true 
that the larger part of the gain is made from passenger 
traffic, not from goods, and that therefore the increase does 
not testify so much to augmented trade as at first sight 
it appears to do. It must also be added that the increase 
jn the passenger'traffic is largely due to the exceptionally mild 
weather we have had during the three months, whereas in the 
corresponding three months of last year the weather was un- 
usually severe. Still the fact remains that the public were able 
to spend this large amount more than they spent last year; 
and that although the chief gain is in passenger traffic, there 
has also been a very considerable gain—about two-fifths—in 
goods traffic, showing, as the Board of Trade returns also show, 
that the volume of trade done is larger than in the corresponding 
period of last year. Another sign not altogether as satisfactory 
as was looked for at the close of last year, but still encouraging 
for the future, and showing that trade continues to improve, 
is furnished by the Bankers’ Clearing House returns, From 
the beginning of February to the end of March they show in- 
creases in six cases and decreases in only two, and the increases 
jn amount largely overbalance the decreases, The same is true 
of the Manchester Bankers’ Clearing House returns, Lastly, we 
have the fact of a large decrease in the stock of pig-iron in the 
North of England, which was to be ted from the great in- 
crease in the exports of iron and steel shown by the Board of 
Trade returns. ‘The return of the Ironmasters’ Association shows 
that the make of Cleveland pig-iron was about thirty thousand tons 
less than in March of last year. Moreover, the shipments of the 
month were very large, and the home consumption has greatly in- 
creased, while the stock in store has been reduced about thirty 
thousand tons, As the decrease in the make was about thirty 
thousand tons, it follows that the consumption was just equal to 
the production of the month. If this rate of consumption is kept 
up, an improvement in the pig-iron trade may reasonably be 
looked for. : 

Turning now to the future, the most encouraging feature is the 
fineness ot the weather. For a very long time farmers’ prospects 
have not been so good as they are at present, and if the weather 
continues equally favourable we may look forward to an excellent 
harvest. It is, of course, too early to reckon with any confidence 
upon the harvest as yet—so many accidents may happen in the mean- 
time ; but still the fact that the farmers are full of hope as regards 
the future is in itself an important element in the prospects of 
trade—trade, like everything else, being influenced largely by 
the disposition of the public. A single good harvest, no doubt, 
would not be enough to recoup farmers for all their losses during 
so many successive bad seasons; but it would show that the run 
of bad luck had at length come to an end; it would give 
them courage to face the future, and it would wipe off at least 
a part of their losses. Moreover, it would help to restore 
their credit. Bankers and others would be more willing to 
renew advances to them if agriculture appeared to be looking 
up than they would be if the succession of bad seasons con- 
tinued. Above all, farmers themselves would have more heart 
to improve their lands, and generally to lay out money, than 
at present. Until we have a few good harvests it is reasonably 
certain that really good trade will not exist. Prosperity abroad 
may give a stimulus to our eeige trade, and the prosperity ot 
any great industry at home will transmit itself through other 
industries, and will make trade moderately profitable. But real 
prosperity in all branches of business, giving elasticity to the 
revenue, raising wages and prices, and swelling profits, is not 
to be expected without good harvests. So far the prospects 
before farmers are good. The very low prices and low wages 
that prevail are also favourable to improved trade, since they 
keep down the cost of production and enable manufacturers and 
merchants to compete with their rivals in foreign markets. 
Lastly, the cheapness of money is highly favourable to trade. 
When the Bank rate is 5 per cent. or over, people in business 
naturally restrict their undertakings as much as possible; but 
when the rate falls, as at present, to 3 per cent., ‘they are 
encouraged “to go into stock,” as the phrase is—that is to say, 
to speculate with cheap money, on the chance of an improvement 
in trade and a rise in prices, and thus a stimulus is given through- 
out the whole commercial world. That money will continue cheap 
for some months is highly probable. Speculation is quiet, both in 
commodities and in securities, and there is no great demand for 
oo anywhere. The larger part of the amount to be furnished to 
taly is already provided. Gold is more likely to come from the 
United States than to be taken thither, while upon the Continent 
there is a general over-abundance of money. In Paris, in parti- 
cular, unemployed capital has accumulated in very large amounts, 
48 Is usual everywhere immediately after crises. The continuance, 
then, of cheap money for some months to come may be looked 
forward to with reasonable confidence; and cheap money, as we 
have said, always imparts a stimulus to trade. 


RACING. 
HE earlier meetings of the present racing season began in 
T weather that might often be Hesired at re Des or Goodwood. 
cople who rarely go to races until May have been tempted this 
Spring to attend race-meetings as early as March. In some cases 


they had reason to regret their departure from their usual habits, 
for at Lincoln between the hours of bright sunshine there were 
showers of snow and of driving hail, while at Liverpool the day of 
the Grand National Steeplechase was one of the most unpleasant 
ever known, even at that proverbially cold-giving entertainment. 

During the early season it is more interesting to take a re- 
trospect of the performances of the stock of the principal stud 
horses than to shiver on a bleak racecourse watching second-class 
plating. Breeders of racehorses are specially concerned in the 
question of sires at the present time of year, for more than 
three thousand thoroughbred mares have to be mated every spring. 
Although fewer horses by Adventurer won races in 1881 than in 
1880, a dozen of his stock were winners, of whom Ishmael, Bonnie 
Doon, Bal Gal, and Privateer were the largest winners. Man 
racegoers thought it a pity that the roaring Gal should have 
been allowed to run seven times to win one race, but the 935/. 
that she won at Doncaster ought to have been enough to pay her 
expenses. In spite of having often disappointed his backers, 
Ishmael has been a useful horse, and he landed 1,675/. in stakes 
during the season, Notwithstanding the expectations that had 
lately been raised about him, and the advance of his fee to fifty 
guineas, Bertram had only one winner, but that horse—Robert 
the Devil—won nearly four thousand pounds during the year. 
Bertram’s fee has been reduced this spring to 35 guineas, but his 
son Robert the Devil is advertised at stud at 50 guineas. Blair 
Athol, who is twenty years old, had eleven winners, and his 
owners are not unlikely to get back with interest the 1,950 guineas 
they gave for him last September. Blue Gown had four times . 
as many winners in 1881 as he had in 1880. His two-year-old 
colt, Purple and Scarlet, won 1,200/., and Royal Blue, another 
two-year-old, won 650/. in one race. Scobell kept up the pen | 
of his father, Carnival, by winning considerably more than 7,000/, 
The stock of Cremorne won eleven races. His two-year-old 
filly, Kermesse, showed some of the very best form of her year, 
and she won stakes worth more than 7,000]. Cameliard won 
rather more, and Voluptuary rather less, than 2,000/., and both 
Whitechapel and Ollerton won about 1,000/. Altogether Cremorne 

roved a very successful horse last year, and his owner was pro- 
bably wise in buying him in at 5,400 guineas, and even at the 
high fee of 100 guineas he is pretty certain to be sought after by 
breeders. Doncaster had ten winners—Bend Or alone winning 
over 4,000 guineas. Dutch Skater, who had only one winner in 
1880 or 1879, had five last season. One of these was the celebrated 
two-year-old Dutch Oven, who won between 9,000/. and 10,000/, 
in stakes. It is not every sire that can boast of such stock as 
Insulaire and Dutch Oven. Favonius was scarcely so successful asin 
the two previous seasons, Galopin was represented by a smart two- 
year-old in Little Sister, and his three-year-old filly Atalanta won 
three races exceeding a thousand pounds in value. 

Hermit was one of the most successful sires of last season. He 
was represented by twenty winners, who won forty-nine races, 
Thebais, the winner of the Oaks and the One Thousand, won more 
than 10,000/., Peter over 4,500/., each of the two-year-old fillies, 
Nellie and St. Marguerite, more than 2,00o/., and Windsor above 
1,000], When in a good humour the best stock of Hermit can 
scarcely be surpassed by any other; but from their uncertain 
temper, many of his descendants cause ruinous disappointments to 
backers. To non-betting owners, however, they are valuable 
horses, as they win plenty of races if persevered with. Kingcraft 
had the respectable number of nine winning children, of which 
Strathblane won 2,638/., while Monarch won 1,00o/. and more in a 
single race, Knight of the Garter also had nine winners; but he 

had sixteen in the previous season, Lord Lyon, again, had 
fewer winning representatives in 1881 than in either 1880 or 1879. 
Half a dozen of Loulotae’s stock were in the winning list, but 
none of them had won races of great importance. Fourteen 
horses by Macaroni won races—Sir Marmaduke and Great Carle 
having been about the highest winners among his three-year- 
olds, and Agneta and Vista among his two-year-olds. Musket 
had half a dozen winners, among whom were Petronel, who won 
1,7001., besides some Queen’s Plates, and Brown Bess, who brought 
in 1,150l. Dominic, by The Palmer, won the Liverpool Cup; but 
the only other winner by The Palmer was EveningChimes. There 
were eleven winners by Prince Charlie, half a dozen of them being 
two-year-olds, and Queen’s Messenger had ten of his stock in the win- 
ning list. The only winner by Reverberation was Thunderstruck, 
who won more than a thousand pounds, and also a Queen's Plate, 
Rosicrucian had as many as twenty winners. His filly Geheimniss 
was one of the fastest two-year-olds of her year, and her winni 
amounted to 4,378/. Ancther two-year-old by Rosicrucian, a colt 
named Adrastus, won the Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood, when 
20 to 1 was laid against him. 

There were thirteen winners by PeroGomez. One of these was 
Peregrine, the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, a race worth 
6,150l. A couple of two-year-olds, Belle Lurette and Babul, and 
a four-year-old called Espada, by Pero Gomez, won about a 
thousand pounds each. There was the same number of winners by 
Scottish Chief in 1881 asin1880, Sixteen winning representatives 
is a highly creditable yearly average to any sire. The very useful 
Mowerina won five races, worth altogether over fourteen hundred 
pounds, and the two-year-old colt, Scotch Whisky, occasionally 
showed some decent form. Several other two-year-olds by 
Scottish Chief ran well at different times, among whom were 
Darnaway, Donald Caird, and Pursebearer, but the largest winner 
of his two-year-olds was Dunmore, who won stakes amounting to 
1,648, He won the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, but towards the 
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end of the season his form was considerably below the best of the 

ear, See-Saw is a very rising sire. In 1880 he was represented 
y seven winners; but in 1881 double that, number of his de- 
scendants won races, One of his sons was Bruce, who was con- 
sidered the best two-year-old co!t of his year.. Ile won every 
race for which he started, and he was firmly established as first 
favourite for the Derby. Another clever two-year-old by See- 
Saw was Inchape. She won nine races during the season, but 
it is only fair to spy that she ran twenty-one times. Both 
Bruce and Inchape won more than 2,500/. Sing-Song was 
another two-year-old to be proud of. She won five races, 
worth in all between fourteen and fifteen hundred pounds. 
A two-year-old colt by See-Saw, out of Peine de Coeur, won 
stakes worth within a few sovereigns of two thousand pounds. 
His first race was the valuable British Dominion Two-Year-Old 
Stakes at Sandown Park, which he won in a canter by four 
lengths. At Lewes he gave Executor 5 lbs. and ran him toa head, 
and in the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes, at Derby, he ran 
within three-quarters of a length of Dutch Oven. A filly by See- 
Saw, called Jubilee, although often beaten, won a race worth 
nearly six hundred pounds. The three-year-old Mazurka won 
2,3501. in one race at Ascot, and 792/, at Goodwood in the Stewards’ 
Cup, when she beat twenty-seven competitors, and she won the 
Croxteth Cup at the end of the season at Liverpool. Cradle, 
Cylinder, and Master Waller each won large sums in stakes, and 
but two of the fourteen winners by See-Saw won mere hundred- 
pound plates. Speculum had twenty-three winning children 
last year, and in each of the two previous years he had twenty. 
His* three-year-old colt, Hagioscope, won something short of 
a couple of thousand pounds in five races, Ilis three aged 
horses—Advance, Kaleidoscope, and Telescope—won a dozen 
races between them, which says much for the lasting powers of 
his stock. The five-year-old Schiller won more than a thousand 
pounds, and the four-year-old Sibyl won nearly fifteen hundred 

unds in two races. Springfield was represented by half a 

ozen winning two-year-olds, some of which showed considerable 
ed. Although Sterling had no Isonomy this year to stamp him as 
the sire of the best horse in training, he could boast of a clever 
filly out of Light Wine, that won the Hopeful Stakes at the 
Newmarket First October Meeting. Twenty-four horses by 
Strathconan won races last season. Of these, Buchanan won 
nearly two thousand pounds in the Lincolnshire Handicap, a race 
in which he defeated thirty-five opponents. Cairngorm and 
Strathavon won seven races apiece, and both Griselda and Eastern 
Princess won over one thousand pounds. In 1880 Strathconan had 
had twenty-three winners, and in 1879 seventeen. 

Thunder's son, Tarry Woo, won 1,000/. over one event at Good- 
wood, and his sire, Thunderbolt, had ten winners. Teviotdale, by 
Tynedale, won a large sum in stakes, and Heath Bird, by the same 
sire, must have paid her expenses. There were thirteen winners 
of races by Uncas, the most successful of which was the four-year- 
old Pirzus, Vestminster was the sire of a very promising two- 
year-old in Executor, who won nearly a couple of thousand 
pees Wenlock appears to be a rising sire. Last year he 

a dozen winning representatives, against eight of the pre- 
vious year, His three-year-old colt, Limestone, won considerabl 
more than 2,000/., and Nessclitf won 1,050/. in one race, while his 
two-year-olds, Foxglove, Hemlock, and Matlock, won seven or eight 
hundred pounds apiece. Convert, a two-year-old, by Wild Oats, 
was purchased in the autumn for 1,550/, He won more than 
1,000/, during the season. Winslow, who had only a couple of 
winners in 1880 and but one in 1879, had five in 1881, including 
a pair of useful two-year-olds—namely, Comely, who won 
something short of 2,000/., and Incognita, who won more than 
1,000/. 

A notice of the winning sires of the year 1881 would be very 
incomplete without mention of the two American stallions, 
Leamington and King Alfonso. Iroquois, by the former, won 
stakes worth between sixteen and seventeen thousand pounds, in- 
cluding the Derby, the St. Leger, and other famous races. Fox- 
hall, by King Alfonso, won little more than a quarter of the stakes 
landed by Iroquois; but in his Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire 
brown he showed form that was generally considered the best of 

ear, 

he amount of money added to races continues steadily to in- 
crease; but it may be worth noticing that, with one exception, a 
smaller number of horses ran during 1881 than in any year since 
1864. This, however, may have been accidental, and it is a com- 
paratively unimportant matter, for there was plenty of good racing 
during the past season. It is easy to pick holes in our system of 
racing ; but, with all its faults, it seems to prosper. 


REVIEWS. 


TRISTRAM’S PATHWAYS OF PALESTINE.* 


O writer on the attractive subject of the topography, the 
archeology, or the natural history of the Holy Land can 
claim a higher title to the confidence of the public than Canon 


* Pathways of Palestine: a Descriptive Tour through the Holy Land 
By H. B. F.R.S., Canon of Durham. _ Illustrated with Forty- 
on permanent Photographs. First Series. London: Sampson Low 


Tristram. In his descriptions whether of the scenery or the his- 
torical remains hallowed by the associations of eighteen centuries, 
he shows himself at once in sympathy with the best instincts of 
Christian belief, and critical in dealing with the evidences supplied 
either by the records of the past or the research of recent years, 
He is not one.of those who go forth to the field of exploration 
with all the salient features of the topography, the secular and reli- 
gious history, and even the prophetical destinies of Palestine fixed 
in their mind’s eye.. He does not start with cut and dried theories 
of the origin and date of holy structures, the identity of disputed 
sites, or the. symbolism of mysterious monuments. With 
him the primary and paramount duty of the traveller 
and explorer has always, been the , conscientious collec- 
tion of facts and the exercise of sober sense in sifting and 
explaining them. His style of narrative is at all times clear and 
pleasant to follow, setting vividly before us what has caught his 
practised eye, and, where disputed points come within view, 
giving us the means of forming an independent and impartial 
judgment, After three separate visits to the Holy Land, he may 
well take in hand the task of. interpreter and guide to 
those who, either in a literal or a literary sense, seek to 
tread its pathways and follow out its history. Whilst keeping an 
eye “for any wayside flower of story that may be found to 
light up the journey with gleams of intelligence,” he professes to 
have only truth to tell, and feels himself recalled from speculation 
to fact by the vivid ever-recurrent pictures of the land as it is, 
For the purpose of the present work he has called in the aid of 
photography, giving us more than forty pictures by the permanent 
process, illustrative of what is most noteworthy in the landscape 
scenery, the physical features, or the architectural monuments of 
Palestine. ‘The technical merits of these photographs are such as 
to bear out the claim he puts forward on their behalf to 
be regarded as the most admirably executed views which have 
been produced. To the clearness of the Syrian climate is 
doubtless due much of the definiteness with which every detail 
of rock, foliage, or architectural structure comes out to the 
eye. The effects of light and shade are rendered with an absolute 
truth which is foremost amongst the conditions of artistic beauty. 
If, in the case of mountain scenery, or groups of buildings massed 
upon sloping hill-sides, we have a difficulty in focussing, so to 
say,-the picture in its relation to distance, or are conscious of a 
want of aérial perspective, we can but charge these defects 
upon the processes on which the use of the lens has to depend, 
or the conditions under which the effects of sunlight have to be 
seized and fixed. 

In none of the present series of ary anges is this character- 
istic quality more emphatically marked than in that of Hebron, 
with which the volume begins. There is not much scope for 
pictorial effect in a mass of houses which are anything but 
imposing as a whole, and which in fact are like nothing so 
much as a cluster of bee-hives spread out on the lower part 
of the northern slope of the hilly basin, so that it has a 
southern aspect most unfavourable to the effects of shadow. 
The great terebinths in the foreground fail somehow to 
detach themselves from the bulk of the town that straggles 
upwards towards the crest of the rocky ridge, making it difficult 
to realize the distance from the spectator to the summit. 
There is at the same time a noble feature in the tall massive 
building, known immemorially as the Haram, which overshadows 
the city ; the two lofty minarets which flank its face, mean and 
feeble as they are in comparison with the simple solid mass of the 
ancient wall, bespeaking, as does also the flimsy parapet, a later 
Saracenic addition ; while the main design, a grand oblong 200 feet 
by 115, with its gigantic masonry, carries us back, as our author 
with reason believes, to the days of David and Solomon, With 
a magnifying glass the huge stones can be well made out, some of 
them 4o feet long by 3} high, with the same broad bevel as the 
lower temple courses at Jerusalem, and slight pilasters at intervals, 
showing no window and no opening but the doorways. Utterly 
unlike any Herodian building, and unmentioned in the annals of 
that monarch, it is noted in very early records, as in that of the 
Bordeaux pilgrim, A.D. 338, as very ancient and magnificent. The 
Prince of Wales and his party are the only Europeans who have 
been admitted to its interior since the Crusades. How they were 
allowed to peer down into the cave below the pavement, but on 
no account to explore the depths beneath, has been told with vivid 
power by Dean Stanley. For three thousand years the great en- 
closure has covered the patriarchal tombs, sacred to Hebrew and 
Mahometan alike, never disturbed since the mummy of Jacob was 
laid by the side of those of Abraham and Isaac. From Hebron 
our eloquent guide takes us to Tekoa, passing on the 
way the giant terebinth of Mamre, probably an offshoot of that 
under which camped the father of his people, and the remains of 
Constantine’s great basilica erected upon the traditional site of 
Abraham’s oak. A short ride thence takes us on to Jebel Fureidis, 
the huge fortress and burial-place of Herod, the most conspi- 
cuous feature in the whole landscape of Southern Judea, whence. 
are to be seen the hills of the wide wilderness, rolling in lo 
succession towards the Dead Sea, with the red wall of Moa 
beyond. Bethlehem, similarly clustered upon the sloping ridge of 
@ hill, presents like difficulties to a photographer. The cluster 
of little cell-like houses nevertheless comes out with pleasing clear- 
ness and much picturesqueness of grouping. The one building 
which conspicuously overtops the rest is the church, which 
erected over the birthplace of Christianity, and never desecrated 
by Mahometanism, may lay claim t. be the oldest church of 
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+t in the world, prayer and praise having risen from it with- 
the day when Helena built it. Oanon 
Tristram gives an interesting sketch of the varied fortunes of this 
historic village from the time of Jacob, through the Herodian 
wars and the Orusaders’ ing triumphs, to the Turkish rule of 
. In contrast to the imposing scale of monuments such as 
these, the simple tomb of Rachel touches the beholder by its 
strongly marked ‘character and its unmistakable air of antiquity— 
undisturbed, reverenced, and undisputed as it has been from age to 
age for more than three thousand five hundred years. 


More imposing as the view of Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives may be thought, Canon Tristram has done well in recom- 
mending approach from the south, the true historical way of access 
to the Holy City, and the track followed by Abraham in search of 
the mount of sacrifice. Beginning to ascend from the valley, the 
traveller gains a clearer view of the outlines and the general 
features of the i The mass of the Holy City (El Kbuds) is 
all but concealed behind the two prominent eminences, crowned 
with their domes of masonry and conspicuous minarets, Mount 
Zion and Mount Moriah, which seem at first sight to run into each 
other, until closer observation discloses the depression between them, 
once the deep gorge of the Tyropeeon valley. The beautifully clear 
photograph taken from the east brings into distinct relief every 
architectural feature of the city, as wellas the general effect of 
the panorama ; the sublime Mosque of Omar dominating the whole 
by its height and symmetry, whilst to the spectator’s left the 
dome of El Aksa indicates the southern limit of the Haram area. 
On the brow of the slope outside may be made out one of the 
most interesting, though the least known and as yet wiexplored, 
buildings of Jerusalem, which covers, as our author considers 
beyond doubt, the sepulchre of the Kings of Judah, within 
what was then the City of David. To this eepulchre St. Peter 
refers as familiar to all his hearers, and, as it was without the 
walls at the time of the siege, there was no reason for its being 
destroyed by Titus and his army. We may hope with our author 
to see this deeply interesting site explored by reverent hands, and 
not merely regarded with antiquarian curiosity. Passing on to 
the different quarters of Jerusalem, he gives us graphic views 
of the Serai, or Governor's palace, known by Christian tradi- 
tion as Pilate’s House, with its substantial masonry of mixed 
dates and styles, and the great tanks of Birket Israel, gene- 
rally identified with the Pool of Bethesda, shown by Captain 
Warren to be connected by tunnels with the subterranean re- 
servoirs of the Temple. The two arches to be seen at the back 
of the Pool have been wrongly taken for the porches in which lay 
the impotent folk; they were, in fact, the mouths of these 
tunnels, A similar opening of arched masonry is to be seen in the 
fine photograph of the Pool of Siloam. The Jews’ Wailing- 
place and the Via Dolorosa furnish successive subjects for the 
camera, the grand courses of masonry coming out with splendid 
solidity. Even finer, if possible, as a specimen of architectural 
effect, coupled with contrast of light and shade, is the doorway of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Nothing can well surpass the 
microscopic delicacy of the carved enrichments of the capitals, 
lintels, and pointed arches. What, however, will be to most minds 
the gem of the series is the noble elevation of the Mosque of Omar 
or Dome of the Rock, the fidelity, distinctness, and beauty of the 
picture being fully worthy of the predominant interest attaching 
to this central monument on grounds at once historical, archzolo- 
gical, and religious. ‘The entire plan and structure of the 
building are taken in at a glance. Its essentially Oriental 
character is such as none but the incorrigible crotchet-monger 
could well mistake, embellished though it largely is, more espe- 
cially as regards the interior, with spoils from the great Chris- 
tian structures of Constantine and Justinian. As our author re- 
serves his description of the building in detail until its precincts 
can be entered, we may hope to find its interesting history 
thoroughly worked out, its architectural significance and beauty 
being at the same time set before the eye in some of the supple- 
mentary series of photographs which he promises in his preface. 
The view before us is accompanied by a brief but critical and 
instructive sketch of the topography of the Holy Mount, and 

Vicissitudes it has witnessed from the glories of Solomon 
and Herod, through the violence of Roman conquerors, the 
neglect of early Christians, and the devotion of Ualiphs and 
Crusaders, culminating in the revived interest which the whole civi- 
lized world may be said to take in this most sacred spot. Round 
about Jerusalem lies a circle of interesting sites, through which 
Canon Tristram leads us with thoughtful and suggestive discourse 
upon the scenes that his truthful lens has depicted for us—the 
Mount of Olives, with the Garden of Gethsemane ; the Kedron, with 
its bold ravine ; Jericho, with Elisha’s picturesque fountain ; and the 
abrapt fall of Ayun Misa, under Mount Nebo. The series closes 
with a bold view of the chaotic mass of water-worn rock and 
shattered masonry that marks the site of Medeba, the stronghold 
of Moab. Of the historic sites which crowd this ragged and 
picturesque but little explored region, marked by the successive 
traces ot Semite, Greek, and Roman, Canon Tristram gives many 
instructive details in the concise and lucid style of which he is 


SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S EXPERIENCES.* 


HE reminiscences of a septuagenarian with nearly fifty years 
of active lifeat the Bar ought to possess some interest, nor is © 
the present publication altogether wanting in it. But its merits — 
are of an order very inferior to what they might have been. Ex- 
pectation is not, indeed, totally disappointed in the relation of 
Serjeant Ballantine’s experiences; but there is a prevailing sense 
of how much better such a book ought to be than this one is. It 
is the seamy side of life’s tapestry that is chiefly exhibited, and 
the author's egotism is so predominant that the stock of capital 
I’s in the printer's fount must have been exhausted in the printing 
of the matter in which this letter so frequently occurs. Many trans- 
actionsin which the writer was professionally engaged or consulted 
suller in narration from the want of dates and of all accuracy and 
lucid arrangement; and, although apology is often made for this 
absence of precision and order, the deficiency remains the same, 
and detracts largely from the claims of these volumes to be re- 
ceived as giving any really valuable account of the cases and affairs 
purporting to be described in them. 

The son of a well-known police magistrate in London, Serjeant 
Ballantine was called to the Bar in June 1834, a date which may 
be ascertained from the Law List, but which is not furnished by 
the author himself. The state of things in the legal world was 
then very different from what it is now. There were then three 
King’s Serjeants, forty-one King’s Counsel, and twenty-two 
Serjeants-at-law ; and it may be mentioned in passing that out of 
these, fourteen became Chancellors or Judges of the superior courts 
in England. In 1882 there are one hundred and ninety-four 
Queen’s Counsel, of whom forty-four were appointed within the 
last five years, and the ancient order of Serjeant has almost become 
extinct. In 1834 there were about twelve hundred barristers ; 
now there are about seven thousand. Fifty years ago the courts 
commenced their daily sittings earlier than they now do, and there 
was no regular suspension of business to give time for luncheon in 
the middle of the day. Indeed this was hardly necessary, for the 
legal dinner-hour was five o'clock, and all men in business, or who 
wished to have business, returned to their chambers by seven o'clock. 
It wasinthe Temple, and in the evening, that consultations were held, 
briefs read, cases answered, and that arbitrations were attended. The 
judges and lawyers all lived in Bloomsbury, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Lincoln’s Inn, No barrister in work thought of dining out, 
or of any evening entertainment, except on Saturdays or Sundays. 
Since 1834 vast changes have taken place in legal procedure 
and in the constitution of the courts. The ancient and very tech- 
nical rules of pleading were reformed in the year of Serjeant 
Ballantine’s call—an alteration which might have rendered further 
change unnecessary if the new system, under the influence of some 
able and powerful judges, had not been administered in a way to 
defeat much of its intention. The Common Law Procedure Acts 
of 1852 and 1854 introduced a host of sound and practical changes 
for the better. More recently the Judicature Acts have swept 
away the old Courts of Common Pleas and of the Exchequer, and 
aim at a complete amalgamation of the tribunals of Equity and 
Common Law, and even now further changes in civil procedure 
are in progress. It remains to be seen how far the public will 
receive any advantage in the shape of diminished costs of litigation. 

With all this, however, Serjeant Ballantine’s recollections have 
little to do, as his practice was almost entirely confined to the 
criminal courts. In these, indeed, changes have also taken place 
of no mean importance, but little or no mention is made of them 
in a book which is probably intended more for the mere amusement 
of its readers than to be an important addition to the stock of 
legal autobiography. 

The early recollections are somewhat confused, and in the 
chapter of “ London during my Pupilage” are mixed up the 
Duke of Wellington, Walter Scott, Byron and Shelley, Lord 
Erskine, Burke and Hare, and there are lugged in some comments 
on vivisection, to be expounded afterwards in a chapter to them- 
selves which assists to swell the bulk of the second volume. The 
Serjeant actually once met the Duke of Wellington, @ propos of 
which the exploded anecdote is introduced of the meeting between 
the Duke and Blucher on the field of Waterloo. It is also thought 
worth while to print in an appendix a formal letter of the Duke’s 
excusing his attendance at a dinner. This, however, is not more 
surprising than that it should be recorded in another place that 
the writer once had the honour of walking a Piccadilly in 
company with a bishop, or than the innocent pride with which 
the Serjeant confesses the hope he used to cherish that some of 
his ordinary companions might witness him in converse with 
Count D'Orsay, when honoured by being spoken to by him in the 
Park or elsewhere. He had better reason to be elated by the com- 
pany with which he was honoured at a later period, after his 
return from India, when he says he showed his gratitude to a dis- 
tinguished Indian official for civilities rendered at Baroda by in- 
viting him to meet an illustrious perso: at dinner. But what 
can be said of the taste of affording this glimpse of a i 
in purely private life? The choice of a circuit, the 
Police Court, and the trial of Courvoisier, furnish the headings of 
three chapters, the last of which concludes with a wonderful piece of 
writing, which follows the mention of the misdeeds of two news- 
paper editors who traded on a base system of chantage :—“ A volume 
might be filled with a record of their villanies and of the desolation 
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which followed on their trail. Let us hope that, like the murders 
committed by professional duellists, they are the filthy emanations 
of a bygone age, and are buried in the infamy generated by their 
existence.” In another place, describing the death of a friend, the 
sentence occurs:—“ His mind wandered for a moment, and then 
passed into eternity.” Later on may be read an astonishing speci- 
men of a comprehensive and parenthetical style :— 


Mr. Austin himself retired early from the profession, and, marrying the 
accomplished step-daughter of Charles Dance, the author of many 
‘comediettas, in the performance of which Mme. Vestris, Liston, Mathews, 
‘Mrs. Olger, and others delighted the public, retired into Norfolk, his 
native county, took to rural pursuits, and became Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, in which capacity he gave great dissatisfaction to the county 
gentry by not properly appreciating the enormity of poaching. 

Again, a cobbler taking home a pair of boots on a Sunday 
is said to be pursuing “ a carnal avocation.” The sense of the 
following is hopeless, where the rank of Serjeant-at-law is called 
“a step intermediate to that of King’s Counsel.” 
. The blunders in the book are such as to destroy nearly all the 
value that belongs to personal recollections. Justice James Allan 
Park had not ane at the end of his surname; and Serjeant 
Ballantine says he cannot be sure whether he wore a pigtail, adding 
that he ought to have done so if he did not. Judges andlawyersnever 
did wear pigtails, which belonged to a development of head-gear 
different from that of the wigs worn by them either in or out of 
court. Maule was not Senior Wrangler and Senior Medallist at 
Cambridge, having only attained the former distinction. The 
resent Judge in the Admiralty Division of the Supreme Court 
is not Sir John Phillimore, but Sir Robert. Sir Robert Collier’s 
name is not “Collyer.” “ Hope, Scott, Beckett, Denison,” are named 
as if they were four members of the Parliamentary Bar, instead of 
being two only—the late Mr. Hope Scott and the present Sir 
Edmund Beckett. The first Lord Truro did not marry the mor- 
o—_ widow of the Duke of Sussex. He did marry Mlle, 

"Este, the Duke's daughter by his union with Lady Augusta 
Murray in Rome. As the Serjeant could not have seen Mr. 
Justice Park's pigtail, because he never had one, neither can he 
have seen Westmacott, the editor of the Age newspaper, “* howling 
under the horsewhip of Mr. Charles Kemble,” because that well- 
merited chastisement of the scoundrel who had insulted his 
daughter was inflicted with a stick. 

If the author of these reminiscences cannot be praised for 
the fidelity of what he has written, neither can he be con- 

tulated on the spirit and taste which pervade his book. 
ile seems to have considered it to be his duty to pass judg- 
ment all round on his contemporaries, and especially on the 
Judges with whom he became acquainted in his career at the 
Bar; and he distributes commendation and censure with an equal 
sense of the value of his opinion, Even when there seems to 
be the desire to pronounce a favourable estimate, there are 
traces of ill-nature and backhanded strokes of disparagement 
which destroy the apparently intended effect. The tone of the 
chapters devoted to [ord Campbell is apparently inspired by the 
fact of his having refused to Serjeant Ballantine a Patent of Pre- 
cedence, no less than by his recorded opinion that “the Serjeants 
are a very degenerate race.” In attacking him for having de- 
scribed the judges on the Bench at the time of his becoming Lord 
Chief Justice as “a most respectable set,” the Serjeant is evidently 
ignorant of the good old meaning of the word “respectable,” 
which has in modern days degenerated, like the Serjeants, but 
was no doubt used by Lord Campbell in its original sense, to 
express his real respect for those with whom he found himself 
associated. 

The shades of the great deceased Judges who have incurred the 
displeasure of Serjeant Ballantine may be amused, if amusement is 
possible for them, as they walk the Elysian Fields in company 
with Baron Sur-rebutter and other departed worthies of the law. 
On one occasion he chose to apply to himself a remark of the late 
Justice Willes, before whom he was counsel on the trial of an 
election petition. This wegen J cannot fail to bring to mind 
the mood of Scrub in the Beaua’ Stratagem, when he says, “ I 
know they were talking of me, for they laughed consumedly ” ; 
and the Serjeant thinks it right to print what fell from the learned 
Judge, although he afterwards received from him a written dis- 
claimer that the words which gave offence were directed against 
him; and thus posterity will know what it was that was said, 
and which the Serjeant thought was likely to have been intended 
for him. One eminent living judge is made the subject of per- 
sonal remarks which can only be dismissed as discreditable to 
the writer who makes them. 

The distinguished members of the Equity Bar who since the 
passing of the Judicature Acts have been promoted to the Bench, 
and ealled upon to preside at jury trials in civil suits or Crown 
cases, may regard with serenity the expressions of pity for their 
misfortune in not having been bred in the elevating atmosphere of 
criminal courts. They will, no doubt, accept with profound 
humility and gratitude the advice which is tendered to them, and 
they may receive comfort by recollecting who it was that so ad- 
mirably presided at the trials of Rush and of the Lancashire Chartists. 
Many criminal cases which excited more or less of attention in 
their day naturally receive mention in these volumes. We have 
the trial of the Mannings, the Pellizzioni case, Mme. Rachel, the 
Tichborne claim, and the affair of the Gaekwar of Baroda, in 
which Serjeant Ballantine filled for the first and only time the part 
ot a member of the English Bar specially retained to proceed to 
India to conduct the defence of a native prince charged with 


attempting to poison the British Resident at his Court. Among 
others, accounts are given of the trials of Palmer and Smethurgt 
for murder, at the Old Bailey. The latter was tried in Ay 
1859, and during the proceedings an incident occurred which jg 
not mentioned by Serjeant Ballantine. The weather was close and 
hot, and the presiding judge desired to have more air admitted 
to the Court. He was informed that the system of ventilation em. 
ployed was already giving all the relief it could. “Then,” gaig 
the Judge, “ open the windows.” “ They will pot open, my Lord.” 
“ Break them!” was the reply from the Bench; upon which the 
ushers in attendance proceeded to execute the judicial command, 
Two men went to the front of the gallery facing the bench, and 
with their long white wands thrashed at the glass of the 
window at the rear of the jury-box. Two others went behing 
the jury, and one of them, mounting on the other's back, did the 
same thing, and at last the desired object was gained. Not- 
withstanding the gravity of the occasion, or rather in consequence 
of it, the laughter in court was almost inextinguishable. Judge 
and jury, counsel and prisoner at the bar, all joined in it, and it 
was some minutes before the very serious business of the day 
could be resumed. 

Many persons connected with public life, with the professions of 
law, literature, and the stage, whom Serjeant Ballantine did 
know, and many whom he did not know, are mentioned ; and hig 
book is entertaining enough, although it is ill written, slovenly, 
and full of much that unfortunately must make the judicious 
grieve. 


VENN’S SYMBOLIC LOGIC.* 


OGIC is a study that has always been preserved intaet from 
those contemptuous epithets which have been so freely lavished 
on another, and not quite alien, branch of speculative inquiry. There 
are many writers at the present day who appear to denote by the 
term “ metaphysics” nothing more than confused reasoning on any 
abstruse subject ; and when they wish to indicate, with as much 
politeness as possible, that an opponent is vague in his ideas, the 
say that he is in “the metaphysical stage.” But logic meets wi 
respectful treatment at all hands. It is true that “hard logic” 
is sometimes deprecated, particularly in topics that interest the 
feelings much ; but even then it is deprecated as a powerful enemy, 
whom it is expedient to conciliate rather than to thrust aside. 

No doubt this is due to the fact that, however much the utility 
or fruitfulness of logical investigations may be questioned, their 
truth up to a certain point is entirely unassailable. If we know 
positively that all the Ojibbeways are red-skinned, and if our route 
of travel takes us through a village inhabited solely by Ojibbeways, 
we cannot err in our conclusion that the men we shall see in that 
village will be red-skinned. Thatis a syllogism in Barbara, and . 
the wit of man has never been able to detect a flaw in it, and 
never will, And, though we may not care very much to think 
about syllogisms in Barbara in the abstract, we certainly should 
be a little ashamed to be convicted of error by such a syllogism 
in the concrete; as, for instance, if we were to let it be known 
that we expected to find all the women in the aforesaid village 
with white faces. To furnish general models of all consistent 
reasoning, whereby errors such as that just indicated may be 
avoided, has been the aim of ordinary logic. Such models were 
first furnished by Aristotle; were further enlarged by the School- 
men ; have been repeated, commented on, and set in new lights by 
many logicians in every succeeding age, down to Hamilton and 
Mansel. But, despite the ability, care, and accuracy of the in- 
quirers who have made this subject their study, despite the un- 
assailableness of the syllogistic formule in themselves, the prac- 
tical utility of logic has always been a point open to question. 
The forms of reasoning as exhibited in the different kinds of syl- 
logism are so simple and obvious that no one can feel the excite- 
ment of a new discovery in learning them ; and, when real argu- 
mentative difficulties are met, it is almost always found that un- 
certainty as to the premisses has much more to do with the 
ditliculty than any hidden flaw in the sequence of ideas. Or, 
even if there is a real argumentative flaw, native common sense 
generally brings it to light much sooner than the application of 
any mood and figure of the syllogism. Not many of us have met 
with such an instance of logic in practical life as that of the 
Oxford tirst-classman, who, on leaving a church where he had been 
listening with visible impatience to the preacher, exclaimed, 
“The rascal! he made a fallacy in Baroko.” 

It has, in short, been evident that logic, however theoretically 
sound, has been wanting in something that might give it real 
practical value. And within the last half-century two distinct 
kinds of new development have been made in it, with the view of 
supplying it with such value. The first kind of development is 
that of which Mill’s work is the great, and hitkerto the only, ex- 
ample—a development inspired by thoroughly practical consider- 
ations ; careless of symmetry, though, indeed, the central lines of 
the subject are strongly marked ; extending far beyond the bounds 
of that demonstrative reasoning with which alone the syllogism 
can deal, into every class of probable inference, and illustrating the 
whole by ample references to arguments that have actually been 
advanced for divers ends, sound or unsound, philosophical, poli- 
tical, or scientific. The second kind of development is one that, 
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like the syllogistic logic, has contined itself to demonstrative rea- 
soning as its subject, which therefore has not been distinguished by 
any great extension of range, but has sought to strengthen the 
abstract power of reasoninz, in enforcing consistency and 
discerning necessary relations, through the introduction of formule 
and symbols similar to, though not identical with, those of mathe- 
matics. Such an attempt was first made in England by Boole; 
it has been further carried out by other writers, among whom is 
the author of the book now under our notice, 

Mr. Venn’s work on “Symbolic Logic” is eminently dis- 
tinguished by the care and precision with which the foundatioas 
of his subject are laid. Whatever may be thought of his system 
jn its full acceptation, the | analysis contained in many of the 
chapters in the first half of his book—and we would particularly 
jnstance the second, sixth, and eighth chapters—is such as every 
‘one Will be the better for reading and remembering. The follow- 
ing passage, for instance, marks a distinction which, simple 
as it is when once noticed, is very apt to be overlooked in 
practice, and, when overlooked, sometimes makes wild work of 
‘Acts of Parliament, wills, and other legal documents. (For 
brevity’s sake we have omitted some of Mr, Venn’s sentences, and 
jn the filth sentence the connecting words are altered.) 

We often require to group two or more classes together, so as to make 
one aggregate class out of them. We do not want to sink their individual- 
izing characteristics, so as to reduce them to one miscellaneous and undis- 
tinguishable group; but, leaving their respective class distinctions un- 
touched, to throw them together, for some special purpose, into a single 
aggregate. We want to talk or think of them as a whole. Besides 
making assertions, for instance, about clergy, lawyers, and doctors 
separately, 1 may want to make assertions about all three classes 
together, under the title, say, of the learned professions. . . . [But 
a] difficulty arises as follows. Are the classes, which we thus propose to 
group together, mutually exclusive or not ? If they are, then all is plain 
enongh. And often this is’ the case, owing to one cause or another. The 
classes may, for instance, be contradictories, like “ citizen and alien”; or 
contraries, like “good and bad”; or distinct on material grounds, as 
“British and American”; or may be separated off from one another by 
some known distinctions (distinctions, as remarked, about the grounds of 
which our Logic does not much concern itself), In these cases there can 
be no opening to confusion. 

More often, however, the classes will not be mutually exclusive, but will 
more or less o——. one another, so that the same individual may belong 
to both of them. When this is so, three distinct cases may present them- 
selves, between which we must clearly distinguish. 

(1) To begin with, there being members common to two classes, we may 
have it in view to exclude these trom our aggregate. In physical problems 
it may happen that one or other alone of two causes will produce a certain 
effect, but that the two together will either neutralize each other, or by 
their excess produce something else. Or, to take a familiar example of 
another kind, we might have it in view to announce the pardon of two 
classes of offenders, but expressly wish to exclude the aggravated cases 
which fell under both heads. 

(2) The more frequent case, however, is that in which the common 
members are included in our formula, so to say, by a double right. When- 
ever we are discussing mere qualifying characteristics without introduction 
of any quantifying circumstances, it would be taken for granted that the 
members of both classes are of course included. 

(3) But there is still a third possible case for examination. May we ever 
want to reckon this common part twice over? . . . Suppose, for instance, 
we found, by putting together two Acts of Parliament that “ all poachers 
and trespassers are to be fined 20 shillings”; is it quite certain that 
ogy who trespass could not be fined 4o shillings ? ‘This is, [ appre- 

end, a question for the lawyers to decide. But the language is, to the 
common understanding, certainly ambiguous, which is sufficient for our 
present purpose. Or, if postmen and parish clerks were authorized to 
apply for a Christmas box of five shillings, does any one suppose that post- 
men who happened to be parish clerks would not apply for ten shillings 
altogether ; and is it quite certain that their claims would be rejected ?— 

Pp. 39-42. 

_ It will be seen that the above discussion is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the question of the right use of the plus sign (+) in 
logic ; @ sign which must obviously mean that we are taking into 
consideration both the two classes p Sees which it stands. In 
like manner the minus sign (—) means that the larger class under 
consideration is diminished by subtraction of the smaller class; 
thus “ Lawyers—solicitors” would mean all lawyers except 
solicitors, which would be equivalent to saying “ barristers.” If, 
using the language of symbolism still more completely, we call 
lawyers £, solicitors y, barristers z, we then have a regular 
equation in algebraic style, z—y=s; which being interpreted is, 

hen you exclude the solicitors from the lawyers, there remain 
the barristers, So far for the two most obvious symbols which 
logic can borrow from mathematics. Another logical process may 

equally assisted from the same quarter. If we wish to indicate 
the coinciding part of two classes, this may be conveniently and 
accurately done in either of those ways by which, in mathematics, 
multiplication is indicated. Supposing, for instance, we call 
glishmen 2, and soldiers y, we shall run no risk of logical error 
by calling English soldiers 2 x y, or zy. Perhaps this may appear 

Something of a truism; but what is not by any means a truism is 

iat we may use the expression zy (in the meaning here stated) 

With the same general symbolic freedom with which the sign of 
multiplication is used in algebra. Thus, to use Mr. Venn’s in- 
stance, if we represent the English by x, the French by y, soldiers 
by ¢, sailors by w, the common algebraic equation (x+y) (2+w) = 
rw + yz+-yw will be true in logic, thus—English and French 
soldiers and sailors are the same as English soldiers and English 
sailors and French soldiers and French sailors. But if we may 
use the algebraic symbols for addition, subtraction, and multipli- 
cation, in logic, may we also use the symbol for division? Some 
Wuiters before Mr. Venn have thought that it could be legiti- 
mately used to signify @ process of logical abstraction; as, for 
mstance, if we define man as a ratiotial animal,” we may 


express this with equal correctness by saying that when rationality 
is taken from man a mere animal is left. ‘The symbolic form in 
this case would be either Man=rational animal, or Giomo 
animal, either being equally correct: But Mr. Venn rightly sees 
that such an application of the division symbol can be used only in 
« small number of cases. Man is anquestionably a vertebrate 


animal; but if we say ae nanineal, then it will equally 


vertebrate 
foll crocodile — &c.; 20 
allow that vertebrate onimal, vertebrate 4 


that our symbol of equality will be corrupted, and no longer 
express true identity between the expressions which it connects. 
It is plain that, if we use the division symbol to mean logical 
abstraction, we must be content to allow it a very small range. 
Mr. Venn sees this, and endeavours to supply a more appropriate 
application of the symbol to logic. But we must say that the 
interpretation which he himself gives is even less satisfactory than 
that which he rejects. His own example will, we think, be suffi- 
cient evidence of what we say. Given, he says, that peers are the 
same as English aristocrats, what are aristocrats in general? or, to 
use the symbolic expression, what meaning are we to assign to 


Peers 
English ' And Mr. Venn answers his own question thus:— 


“ All peers, together with a perfectly indeterminate number of what 
are not English, nor consequently peers.” Surely this is intoler- 
ably vague. 

Mr. Venn’s chapter on “ diagrammatic representation ” of logical 
Hance 4 is one of especial ingenuity and interest. On the other 

and, he dozs not appear to us to be always free from error when 
he comes to the more diflicult parts of the subject. For instance, 
in p. 410 he interprets an expression which we may perhaps be 
allowed to put in concrete fcrm thus :—Worms = nothing x verte- 
brate, as meaning “‘ worms are nothing,” in opposition to Holland, 
who interprets it as meaning, worms are not vertebrate. So far we 
taink Mr. Venn right, If out of all vertebrate animals you take 
nothing, you certainly have nothing as the result. But, at the 
bottom of p. 234, Mr. Venn tells us that a similar expression has 
no meaning at all; which is a plain inconsistency. 

Again, in the problem in p. 267, we cannot agree with the 
solution given. It is a problem which admits so easily of being 
put in a concrete form that our readers need not, we think, give 
themselves great trouble to judge between ourselves and Mr. Venn. 
To be perfectly fair, we will give it first in Mr. Venn’s abstract 
way :— 

There is a certain class of things from which A picks out the “ 2 that is 
z, and the y that is not z,” and B picks out from the remainder “the z 
which is y andthe x that is not y.” It is then found that nothing is 
left but the class “ z which is not z”’ What can be determined about the 
class originally ? 

Now, for the sake of general intelligibility, we will interpret the 
above problem thus :— 

There is a library from which A picks out the bound philoso- 
phical works, and the works in octavo that are not philosophical ; 
from the remainder, B picks out the philosophical works in octavo 
and the bound works that are not in octavo. It is then found 
that nothing is left but unbound philosophical works. What can 
be determined about the library originally ? 

And Mr. Venn answers, in effect, that it cannot have contained 
any unbound philosophical works in octavo. Why not? What is 
to prevent a certain portion of the philosophical works in octavo 
which B picked out from being unbound? Indeed, they must all 
have been unbound; for A had previously picked’out all the bound 
philosophical works. It is plain that the only class of works which 
the library cannot have contained are such as are neither bound, nor 
in octavo, nor philosophical. All others are included in Mr. Venn’s 
catalogue. It must be observed that Mr. Venn’s own conclusion is 
reached by an elaborate symbolic process. We cannot help think- 
ing that common sense is a better solvent for a problem that is 
very far from being abstruse. (It must be observed that, even if 
the unbound philosophical works in octavo had escaped B's mesh, 
they would or might have been found among the unbound philo- 
sophical works which are left at the end of both A’s and B's 
selections). 

Nevertheless, in spite of these mistakes (which are the onl 
ones that we have observed, though we will not guarantee all 
Mr. Venn’s symbolic calculations), the work before us is, on the 
whole, distinguished by great care and accuracy. Mr. Venn's 
general observations, apart from his formal reasoning, are some~ 
times of much interest; as, for instance, the following :— 

It seems to me that the Hypothetical proposition, as above interpreted, 
precisely indicates the mental attitude of the most thoughtful and best 
informed persons at almost every moment of their lives, but especially at 
critical conjunctures. They are familiar with abundance of suitable uni- 
formities, under the name of laws, as to which they feel, or should feel, 
no manner of doubt. But what they must feel doubtful about is the indi- 
vidual application, the occurrence of the antecedent. Doubt here is in 
many cases just as desirable and scientific as is certainty there.—P. 336. 
Here, too, isa quaint piece of reasoning, which mathematicians 
will appreciate :— 

I once had some strawberry plants furnished me which the vendor ad- 
mitted would not bear many berries, But he essured me that this did not 
matter, since they made up in their size what they lost in their number. 
When summer came no fruit whatever appeared. [ saw that it would be 
no use to complain, because the man would urge that the size of the non- 
peng berry was infinite, which I could not see my way to disprove.— 
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If, in fine, leaving the special characteristics of Mr. Venn’s 
treatise, we are asked what is the practical value of the method of 
symbolism in logic which it expounds, we can only say that that 
is at present an unproved point. This, indeed, is only what we 
should say of the ordinary logic as well. It is plain that men 
may be clearheaded without any knowledge of it; still, when 
rightly learned, it assists clear thinking; only how far, and under 
what conditions, is at present undetermined. And we think 
that logicians would do well to take more note of this practical 
question than they do now. Whatever some logicians may have 
said, to treat logic as a mere abstract science is to deprive it of 
that vital touch which alone gives it real value; and we commend 
this side of the subject to Mr. Venn’s attention. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN.* 


Figgas are many good points in this work which lift it dis- 
tinctly above the ordinary run of the stories written by young 
ladies for the profit of the publisher and the despair of critics, 
‘The author, to begin with, generally writes about things of which 
she knows something; she understands that to make a picture 
look real it should have a background, with atmosphere, furniture, 
flowers, and colouring; and she knows, which is a great and 
rather unusual thing, that it is far better to describe faithfully 
what she sees than to shut her eyes and invent. She has got, 
moreover, a clear grip of her characters, even when they are 
least pleasing ; her conversations are easy and natural, and they 
sometimes rise quite above the dead level of pointless talk which 
we are accustomed to expect; and, above all, the author—evi- 
dently a “ new hand ”—is ambitious, and in the right way. Now 
to be ambitious, to aim at something beyond the mere fiddle- 
faddle of the domestic love-story, and to possess such powers as we 
have indicated, is a combination not often met with. It is, there- 
fore, in recognition of these powers and ambitions that we proceed 
to point out certain errors in art, judgment, and good taste which 
might have been avoided had the writer submitted her work, 
before printing it, to leisurely revision and consideration, 

The motif of the story is the restlessness of a quick and sym- 


pathetic artistic spirit—its vague discontent, its uncertainties, its. 


failures, until it meets at last the one companion from whom alone 
it can get sympathy and support. It is not a new theme; many 
writers greater than the poe: of The Garden of Eden, and many 
less, have essayed it; but it isa story which always awakens in- 
terest and commands attention. The lower nature—the bulk of 
mankind—asks no more from love than common kindnessand fidelity ; 
it is satisfied with so much, which is fortunate ; the higher nature 
demands very much more. In plain language, every one will admit 
that there are people with thick skins and people with thin skins. 
Althea, the heroine of the story, is one of the people with a very 
thin skin. She is eighteen years of age when the story begins; 
her father is a country doctor; and she tells her friend and con- 
stant companion, Jack, that she will marry him. Jack is a simple 
country lad of twenty-two, who assists his father, a steward or 
agent of the Squire. On receipt of this information the young man 
rises to heroics and declares that, stupid and dull as he may seem, 
he will not marry her until he has proved himself her equal. This 
naturally seems to prepare the way for some brave gest worthy 
of Sir Galahad. Althea, then, after a little business of the 
Miss Broughton kind got out of aclimb intoa plum tree, and 
the arrival of old Sir Robert Manners, the Squire, nearly drives 
that worthy gentleman out of his senses by singing “Charlie is my 
Darling” in such a manner as to bring ona fit of Stuart loyalty rather 
badly. She thereupon receives the proud distinction of an in- 
vitation to the Hall. 

This is the beginning—a quick-tempered, sensitive girl, with a 
splendid yoice, anda country swain for accepted lover. Everybody 
sees that one of two things must happen; either the country 
swain will rise to the occasion, the way being already pre- 
pared by his heroic declarations, or he will . dismissed in favour 
of a more romantic lover. The author next devotes thirty or 
torty pages to the early history of Althea’s father and mother, 
with remarkable details as to Althea herself—how, for instance, 
she knew by heart the play of Romeo and Juliet before she was 
eight years of age. At the Hall, where a dinner party precedes 
Althea’s singing, we are introduced to the real hero of the story, 
Mr. John Stuart Clifford, nephew of Lord Belmont, and called— 
we cannot tell why—the Ionourable John Stuart Clitford; and to 
Herr Vogel, professor of music, a character evidently drawn from 
life and a careful study. There are also Lord Belmont and his 
daughter Maud. Althea gets snubbed by the latter, who is one of 
the grand ladies in story-books, always ready to snub people 
who happen to be pretty, and to say rude things to them. 
Althea, however, sings “ Angels ever bright and fair,” and every- 
body declares she must be an artist. This evening is, in fact, the 
turning point of her life. Next day she receives a visit from Mr. 
Clitlord, who takes all her aflairs over into his own hand on the 
spot, and without asking anybody’s permission ; she also has a row 
with Jack about her new friend, and she throws herself on her 
bed when he is gone, to weep passionately, and to feel as if 
some “noxious thing” had crept into the Garden of Eden. That 
noxious thing is eng . John Stuart Clifford. 

It is settled that Althea is to be a public singer, and Clifford 
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undertakes to find her a place in London where she can liyg 
and study. He remembers that he has a cousin, a maiden lady, 
living at Richmond. He places her there, and then goes awa: 
to Teed Professor Vogel takes charge of Althea, who 
has permission to practise at Belmont House. Here Maud, the 
daughter of the house, partly because she is an ill-conditione¢ 
and ‘selfish girl, partly because she is herself in love with 
Clifford and divines that Althea entertains a similar feeling, snubs. 
and insults her persistently. Christmas comes and Althea goes 
home. Here she has another row with Jack, who informs her 
that Clifford is one of those “ utterly vile, abandoned, so-calleg 
‘gentlemen’ who go behind the scenes and hang about actresses, 
whom to be seen with damns a woman.” It is not explained 
how or where the country swain has learned so much. Ite has 
another fit of heroics, but milder than the first— I cannot, will 
not, lose her,” he declares. Then Althea returns to Richmond, 
and in the spring Clifford comes back to her. 

Then ensues a time of delightful talk and flirtation. Clifford 
takes her for a drive to Hampton Court, where he gives her a 
dinner. . It appears that his “ goings on” are perfectly well known 
there; the landlady, in fact, when he arrives, asks the waiter 
“ Who on earth he has picked up now.” By this touch of genius 
we learn that Jack’s charge is partly founded on fact, and that Mr, 
Clifford is a notorious “ pieker-up.” However, everybody knows 
what a delightful place Hampton Court ona fine spring day is for 
sentimental talk,and Althea enjoys herself very much. The next. 
day, naturally flat for the young lady, was big with fate for 
Clifford, who on that day got engaged to quite another young 
lady—in fact, to his cousin Maud. It was not a promising engage- 
ment, for the lady looked in vain for a sign or a word of love, and 
the gentleman for a touch of softness, On the same day, too, 
Clitiord had a letter from “ Madeline.” This name belongs to 
a story of the past, which is briefly but unmistakably told. She 
was the wife of an “ Eastern potentate,” and was generally 
known as “the Lady in Pink.” As for Clifford’s relations with 
her, they formed “a short history of wild pursuing, ardent. 
passion, complete possession.” The lady, now apparently deserted, 
threatens vague but terrible things. Of course Althea is told 
nothing about the engagement or the Lady in Pink, and remains 
in a blissful dream. But one night she goes to the theatre, and 
sees Clifford in a private box with no other than Madeline; this. 
makes her faint away. Thea the betrothed of Lady Maud has a 
little scene of explanation with her, and they promise to trust one 
another. At this point one begins to feel very strongly about the 
noxious thing.” 

After this Althea goes to Paris, still under charge of the maiden 
lady, in order to complete her -professional education. Here she 
falls in with a musical set, who are very happily and faithfully 
pourtrayed. At lastshe makes her début at aconcert. It promises 
to be unsuccessful; she sings her first song badly; then the 
audience get out of patience with a Marche funébre played by a 
musical Princess; she begins her second song; just then the door 
opens, and her eyes meet the impassioned gaze of Clifford :— 

It was as if a new spirit leapt into life, as if some undeveloped portion. 
of soul suddenly broke its bomds. As she declaimed the strangely appro- 
priate words— 

“But what? Play me not false, mine ear. 
he, ’tis he!” 

the burst of joy, the vehemence, the natural youthful passion, startled the 
audience. A murmur rose among then, a stifled exclamation ; then they 
were still, as if spellbound, as Althea poured forth the magnificent ara 
where Agatha rejoices at the sight of her approaching lover. ‘The rush of 
splendid tones swept the minds of her hearers like some sudden gale of 
emotion ; swept away doubt, coldness, annoyance. 

The happiness of the meeting is presently marred by the un- 
accountable conduct of Clifford, who is constantly asking why he 
was born, why man alone of animuls is wretched, with other 
profound questions, being careful not to explain the cause of his 
misery. When he goes away it is with another promise that they 
are to trust each other, and one feels that very soon there will be 
an explosion, How Althea discovers that she has been deceived; 
how she crosses over to England by herself in order to see her 
lover; how she learns the truth; how she is picked up in the 
street by Jack; howshe goes on the stage; and how the “ noxious 
thing ” marries her, may be left to the readers of the story. 

Such is the story, the telling of which in this bald language natur- 
ally brings to the light many absurdities which would penne | 
escape the notice of the average reader, who is not often critical, 
and generally breathless. Most of them are blemishes due to 
inexperience ; some, however, are graver faults, As regards the 
former, it is a mistake to make Jack declare grandly at the 
beginning that he is going to make himself worthy of his fiancée, 
| later on that he wil have her; because nothing comes of 
these heroics, and the young man, for whom we are at the outset 
invited to feel a certain ride woes remains at the end the rough 
diamond that he was at the beginning. Probably, at thé outset, 
the author had a half-formed intention of making Jack become & 
great man in some undefined manner, so as to command the 
respect of the girl to whom he is engaged. It is next an error in 
art to waste so much time and explanation over characters and 
persons which do not properly belong to the story. Thus the 
village and Hall are described at length, though they would stand 
for any ordi village and any ordinary country house; and 
Althea’s father is drawn with care, though he only belongs to the 
story in right of being her fataer; and the early history of her 
mother beforg the baby came, and when the father used to go 
philandering after other ladies, is also needlessly narrated at 
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length ; and we cannot feel in the least interested in the Jacobite 
reyudices of old Sir Robert. The episode, however, if so it can 
te called, of Madeline is distinctly in the worst possible taste, 
and is the more inexcusable as it has nothing in reality to do 
with the story. A disgraceful in Clifford's past 
life is raked up; the woman has letters of his which she 
will not return—it does not appear that she ever makes 
any use of them; he goes to the theatre in order to get 
these letters—of course a theatre is so very likely a place 
for # woman to choose for the exhibition of compromising 
and valuable letters; and when Althea sees him with her she 
faints. Why? ‘There is nothing very remarkable in a gentleman 
visiting a lady in her box before all the house; we are told that 
Madeline is a very beautiful lady, but her character is not shown 
in her face ; how, then, does an innocent-minded girl come suddenly 
to divine the truth, and call her “ that dreadful woman in pink” ? 
Madeline, however, immediately vanishes from the story, and is 
no more heard of. Surely it was ill advised, for the sake of pro- 
ducing by improbable methods so commonplace a situation as a 
jealous fainting fit, to introduce Madeline and a violation of the 
Seventh Commandment. 

There used to be a rule among novelists—it is, indeed, generally 
observed by the few men who follow the calling—that a worthy 
lover should be provided for a worthy maid. Althea is intended, 
most evidently, to enlist the sympathies of the reader from every 
point of view. She is beautiful and graceful, she is clever, she is 
sensitive, she is not apparently bad-tempered, though temper and 
some other virtues of the more homely kind must be taken for 

nted in heroines. And what sort of a man is assigned to her? 
In the first place, though one remembers the well-known maxim 
about rakes, he is a young man encumbered with no morality or 
old-fashioned principles. He is so notorious that even country 
lads like Jack, as well as waiters at riverside hotels, know all 
about him. He is so contemptible a sneak that almost on the 
very day of his engagement with Maud he can make love to 
another girl and implore her to trust him. He never says or does 
one single thing to redeem his character from baseness. In —— 
such a man Althea most certainly begins a life which after a brief 
moon of passion will end in a long winter of neglect. He is 
urely, hopelessly selfish, and as such he is carefully and de- 
Fiberately drawn, unless we can suppose that the writer does not 
know the meaning and force of her own words. We conclude, 
however, as we began, that, full of faults as the story is, it also 
contains promise. he hand which drew the characters of Pro- 
fessor Vogel, Miss Helme, and the musical Grimstones, which 
sketched the concert in Paris, can and should do far better than 
this. But she must leave such creatures as the “ Lady in Pink” 
out of her plot, and before writing another novel she should 
seriously consider whether it is generous and just, independently 
of any artistic considerations, to throw away a sweet and dainty 
heroine, to say nothing of careful study and much time, upon a 
selfish and hardened libertine. 


COBDEN CLUB ESSAYS.* 


f hype eight essays which compose this book furnish, though in 
rather unequal measure, a convenient enough view of the 
present state of a question which is certainly rather difficult, and 
which the exigencies of politicians have combined with the re- 
quirements of the public to make pressing. The Warden of Merton 
deals with the general subject of Local Government partly from 
an historical point of view ; Mr. Acland, the newly-elected member 
for East Cornwall, with “County Boards”; Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice with “The Areas of Local Government”; Mr. Firth, 
in an essay which has already won a not altogether enviable 
notoriety, with “The Government of London”; Mr. Thackeray 
unce, who is not unknown in connexion with the model 
modern municipality of Birmingham, with “ Municipal Boroughs”; 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy, M.P., with “ Local Government in Irelaud” ; 
Mr. W. Macdonald with “Local Government in Scotland,” 
and Mr. Roland Phillips with the special subject oi “ Local 
Taxation in England and Wales.” Almost all these essays, and 
especially the last, contain a large amount of conveniently 
arranged statistical information. With the general spirit of 
most of them (two notable exceptions being made) there is no 
fault to find; and, with one exception only, they observe the 
salutary principle that essays on such a subject, published by a 
body which, like the Cobden Club, has at least no ostensible con- 
nexion with purely party politics, should abstain irom purely party 
polemics, 
_ Mr. Brodrick’s essay requires comparatively little notice, because 
it is mainly a very general, though an able enough, statement of 
the facts of the case in the past and present, and of the writer's 
Views as to the future. Perhaps the only remark in it which 
deserves special attention is this, Mr. Brodrick is talking of 
the almost inevitable tendency of reform, whether in county 
or borough government, to introduce considerations of party 
Politics. He says, “ This partisanship is manifestly an evil; 
jor it may involve the rejection of a good alderman or councillor 
solely because he is on the less popular side in Imperial politics, 
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But it is not an unmixed evil, for it helps to clear the a here 
of jobbery in its worst form, and may stimulate men of a higher 
stamp toaccept municipal office.” The qualification is not very enthu- 
siastically stated certainly, but still it seems to go too far. It is 
notorious that in the model borough, Birmingham, the spokesmen 
of the minority declare that the autocracy of the Radical party 
has led to jobbery, and particularly to scandalous extravagance. 
Nor is it very clear how Mr. Brodrick’s “ stimulus” is going to 
act. It is certain that all the “men of a higher stamp” who 
belong to the unpopular party (and they are not likely to be the 
minority in their own class) will be hopelessly choked off from 
accepting municipal office, for the simple reason that they will 
never be elected. On the other side, a few men of talent may 
adopt the course of the present President of the Board 
of Trade, taking municipal office as a kind of exercising 
ground for Parliament. But it is not every Chamberlain 
who has a convenient Dixon to act as warming-pan, and 
it is not every Dixon who is willing so to be made a conveni- 
ence of. The inevitable result must be either the “ boss” system, 
or a system in which third and fourth rate men, who do not mind 
spending time in wire-pulling, will represent the town. However, 
this is a matter on which there may be differences of opinion. 
There can hardly be much difference of opinion as to the 
faults of Mr. Acland’s essay on County In the 
first place, Mr, Acland has not taken the trouble to be ac- 
curate. Attacking one of the numerous ye for the 
reform of county government, he says, “The system of in- 
direct representation would be a new one; it is hitherto un- 
known in the British Constitution.” Unknown in the British 
Constitution is one of those rhetorical phrases which, translated 
into plain English, mean, unknown to the speaker or writer, or 
perhaps only unwelcome to him. But it is at least odd that a 
writer who considers himself qualified to instruct other people in 
matters of local government should never have heard of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Inthat not altogether insignificant body 
the principle of indirect representation, new and unknown to Mr, 
Acland, has been working for years; and, whatever may be the 
drawbacks of the Metropolitan Board of Works, they are not usually 
assigned, either by its friends or its enemies, to the system of its 
constitution. But where Mr. Acland is most distinguished from 
his companions (even from such a far from mealy-mouthed person 
as Mr. Firth) is in the way in which he makes his subject an 
occasion for the display of political partisanship. Mr. Brodrick 
and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. O'Shaughnessy and Mr, Firth, 
certainly have tolerably definite political ideas; but they have 
left it for Mr. Acland to talk of such and such a scheme as “a 
method of proceeding which has the characteristic ring of all Con- 
servative attempts at reform,” and to deal with a great economic 
and secial subject affecting the welfare of the whole nation in the 
manner indicated by the following extract:—‘‘ A great oppor- 
tunity is, at any rate, now offered to a strong Liberal Government, 
which ought not to be allowed to pass by. The Liberal party 
is stronger in the counties than ever before. Its strength among 
inhabitants of rural districts would be permanently increased by a 
measure,” &c. Mr. Acland will be a welcome colleague to Lord 
Hartington and Sir William Harcourt, with whose views of the 
proper purpose of legislation—the strengthening of the Liberal 
party—he seems entirely to coincide. 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s essay on the Areas of Rural 
Government is short and rather technical, though sensible and 
practical enough. There are probably few points in the whole 
question of local government reform on which there is such 
general agreement as on the necessity for clearing up and adjusting 
the present tangle of subdivisions, overlappings, contradictions, 
and inconsistencies which has grown up owing to the succes- 
sive creation by different enactments of different administrative 
units of area, Mr. Firth’s paper which follows is compact 
of more perilous stuff. Certain passages of it, as readers of 
the newspapers know, have already attracted sharp and de- 
served criticism from the persons principally concerned. With 
these we shall not meddle. But no one, we think, however scanty. 
may be his reverence for the existing Corporation of London, 
will read far into Mr, Firth’s pages without perceiving the evi- 
dences of a prejudice and a reckless cmeidetnem of statement 
which make his criticism, as criticism, valueless, He is not, as 
we have said, unfairly partisan from the political point of view. 
But he has evidently worked himself into such a bull-and-red-rag 
condition about the Corporation that he is simply incompetent to. 


judge. Among other things to which his wrath has blinded him 


is grammar, and on the very first page the reader finds a “ they ” 
straying about the page without any demonstrable antecedent. 
To Mr. Firth, of course, there can be but one “they” in the 
world—the villanous Common Councilmen and Aldermen of the 
City; but persons who are not always thinking of the Corporation 
really require the ordinary assistance of syntax. Mr. Firth’s 
animus is shown shortly afterwards by the use of such sneers as 
this about the Lord Mayor :—“ He is not, however, expected to de- 
fray the cost of all civic hospitality out of so small a sum as 10,000/, 
a year.” Now Mr. Firth must know perfectly well that, whereas 
this, if it means anything, means that the Lord Mayor’s allowance 
is excessive, no holder of the office can ibly get through his 
year with credit without a considerable expenditure from his 

rivate means. Again, we like elected jud uite as little as 

r. Firth can do, but there is something = od aie in the 
juxtaposition of the two following sentences anent the Recorder :— 
“The men selected have generally reflected honour on the Court 
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and the Corporation. The office, being a judicial one, ought no 
‘longor to remain the subject of election, but should be placed in 
‘the nomination of the Secretary of State.” They have always 
selected good men, therefore the selection should be taken away 
from them, is the argument of Mr. Firth’s language, if not of his 
ing. Then Mr. Firth says that the magistracy of Aldermen 
has led to“ melancholy and helpless results with which the public 
are but too painfully familiar.” We do not quite know what a 
helpless result is, and we certainly are not aware that aldermen, 
as a rule, show to worse advantage on the Bench than the gene- 
rality of borough magistrates in reformed corporations. We can- 
not spare the space to pick up all Mr. Firth’s sneers at the 
unhappy Corporation ; but a sentence of his about the grain duty 
will appropriately finish our specimens, He — “They have 
expe it in the purchase of West Ham Park, Burnham 
Beeches, and Epping Forest. The tax is in every respect a 
most vicious one.” Now, if Mr. Firth had taken the trouble, or 
had had the common fairness, to give a calculation of the incidence 
of this grain duty which he calls “a tax on the food of all 
Londoners,” it would have been evident that its abolition would 
not make the very smallest difference in the price of the very 
largest loaf. With no loss to himself, therefore, the average 
Londoner of the lower classes has obtained the immense boon 
of two such resorts as Epping and Burnham. Yet, ~~ 
Mr. Firth, the tax is “in all r @ most vicious one.” It 
is symptomatic, again, that, in speaking of the City of London 
School, he calls it “ nearly self-supporting,” though his own figures 
show asubvention of fully twenty-five per cent. on the whole cost 
from the Corporation. This is not the way to criticize, and the 
manifest animus of the criticism makes Mr. Firth’s recommenda- 
tions, when he comes to them, of little importance. His object 
is 4 clearly to provide a substitute for something that he 
not like. 

The remaining essays in the book must be despatched with 
somewhat briefer mention. Mr. Thackeray Bunce’s paper on 
municipal boroughs is interesting, because it shows the better side 
of what we shall call, without any offensive intention, the new 
communism. Mr. Bunce, after arguing for the uniting of almost 
every possible variety of local administration in the hands of the 
municipality, draws a glowing picture of the municipality itself. 
It is to be “regular in method, stately in manner, earnest, 
thorough, self-sacrificing,” &c. Artisans are to sit beside 
manufacturers, shopkeepers beside professional men. “To be 
@ constituent of such a corporation should be a distinction 
which the highest and ablest might regard as satisfying their 
desires.” “ Local government should be large enough in scope, 
and lofty enough in aim, to attract and retain the services of men 
‘who now seek in Parliament,” &c. A pretty dream, and yet, as 
it is not difficult to show, a positively mischievous one. These 
ideal municipalities suggested by Greek and Italian models are, 
it may be said confidently, incompatible with the general national 
interests and feelings which are necessary to a great nation. 
Already signs of disintegration in the constant cries for provincial, 
county, municipal, and Home Rule are evident, and the nearer 
Mr. Bunce’s ideal came to its fulfilment the greater and the more 
fatal would the disintegration be. This is not an argument for 
centralization, but it is an argument against the federalization 
to which such schemes tend. Mr. O'Shaughnessy on Ireland 
and Mr. Macdonald on Scotland are very copious, and, keeping 
strictly to the facts of their subjects, are both interestin 
and useful. Myr. Macdonald, indeed, diverges a little into suc’ 
matters as the incidence of the education rate, the system of dual 
shrieval jurisdiction in Scotland, &c. It is satisfactory, however, 
to find that, though he evidently does not represent the land- 
pare Bre. he can find nothing definite to complain of except, 
first, the aforementioned incidence of the education rate on tenant 
leaseholders ; secondly, the undervaluation of great houses and 
demesnes; thirdly, the rating of deer forests and shootings in 
hand at agricultural value, instead of on their market value as 
deer forests and shootings. As to the first point, why should 
Scotch tenant farmers escape a burden which is not a whit more un- 
expected in their case than in that of London householders? As 
to the second, it has been again and again pointed out that it 
‘would be a gross injustice to rate parks and mansion-houses on a 
nominal value which in the market they never command ; and as 
to the third, it seems a little inconsistent to — a landowner 
for letting his sporting rights (not that Mr. Macdonald himself 
does this, but his friends do), and then tax him for not letting 
them. Mr. Phillips’s paper on the incidence of local taxation has 
—— _ remarkable in it, except the useful statistics already 


OLD YORKSHIRE.* 


ORKSHIRE cannot be thought unfortunate either in the 
painters of its scenery and ancient architecture or in its topo- 
Graphers and historians, The noble volumes of Thoresby and 
hitaker, the folios of tinted lithographs of monastic ruins of the 
county by Richardson, the works of Mr. Sharpe, and the publi- 
cations of the Surtees Society, would alone be sufficient to prove 
the fascinations, both to writers and artists, of a province that re- 
presents so much of the most picturesque and romantic scenery 
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of England, and so many of the completest examples of 
the great abbeys and baronial fortresses of medieval days, 
Turner's paintings of Yorkshire scenery contain, according 
to Mr. Kuskin’s estimation, the most “heart” of any of 
his pictures; and his recollections always turned with fond- 
ness to the valley of the Wharfe, “the consecration and the 
poet’s dream ” of beauty, where his eye caught “the light that 
never was on sea or land” by the infusion of his own ideal with 
the reality, Turner’s engraved illustrations in Whitaker’s Rich. 
mondshire will witness to his power of delineating rock and river 
landscape when the frames of many of his pictures in the National 
Gallery will contain but blank canvas, so perishable are the colours 
with which he worked. It is remarkable that Yorkshire, which 
in surface is six times the area of the smallest English county, 
should have produced no great poet—Andrew Marvell, William 
Mason, and the Corn Law Rhymer, of the last of whom we find 
a short biography in Old Yorkshire, being perhaps the worthiest 
of the name of poet. True, we meet in the same volume 
with notices and unexceptionable steel-plate portraits of several 
persons who are styled “ poet”; but, as specimens of the effusions 
of at least one of these are candidly but incautiously given, we 
find our doubts extend to the claims of some others whose nameg 
we had also not before heard. Of Mr. John F, Beer, “ poet and 
antiquary,” we are assured, on the authority of a London critical 
journal, that his poem the “Prophet of Nineveh,” published in 
1877, contains many passages which “ remind us of Virgil.” Bu 
in spite of any likeness to Virgil in a piece entitled “Love's 
Eternity,” the final aspiration of which is 


So, on the breast of Love’s eternity 
I would repose on star-bespangled shroud, 


we are rather led to compare the sublime thought here expressed 
to the latter end of a patriotic Yankee who “wrapped the star 
spangled banner around him, and died like the son of a hoss,” 
And here we can hardly help thinking that in a volume whose 
title is Old Yorkshire there is too much of the biography of 
Young Yorkshire. This need not be much objected to, only 
that many of the persons portrayed and eulogized, however im- 

ortant they may be as town councillors, do not touch the feel- 
ings of the average reader, who perhaps had been hitherto 
ignorant of their claim upon public interest, and cannot be 
supposed to have so fond an eye towards their civic dignity. In 
this objection are not included such men as James Dawson the 
painter, of whom there are here some agreeably written particulars, 
or Joseph Gillott, the steel-pen manufacturer, whose weekly pro- 
duction of nine million pens not only included much instrumental 
service to literature, but to art also, for he expended large sums 
from his profits in the encouragement of modern painters, His 
collection of Turners was the largest and finest in private hands 
in the country, and was begun long before Ruskin had styled 
Turner the “ modern Claude.” It is here related that when Gillott 
first called upon Turner, in Queen Anne Street, he was admitted 
at the doorway, with not overmuch courtesy, by the great artist 
himself, who, on learning the object of his visit, told him that no 
picture was on sale that he could afford to buy. “ What/ll you 
take for the lot in this room?” undauntedly asked the visitor. 
Turner in jesting humour mentioned a very large sum, and was 
startled at the y Bane being at once concluded by Mr. Gillott’s 
taking from his pocket-book a roll of bank-notes, and counting out 
the entire amount. This was the beginning of a lasting friendship. 
The price given for the Turners was, after all, not excessive, for 
when sold after Gillott’s death they fetched five times the money 
paid for them. 

Turning to the more proper subject of Old Yorkshire, we find a 
fair share of attention given to the religious houses, Of these, 
according to lists supplied, there appear to have been 14 abbeys, of 
which 8 were Cistercian, 3 Premonstratensian, and 3 Benedictine. 
There were also 60 priories, 30 friaries, 13 dependent cells, 4 com- 
manderies of the Knights Hospitallers, 20 collegiate churches, and 
58 hospitals. Bolton Abbey, Wharfedale, is only an abbey by 
eo nomenclature, as the head of the house was a prior. 

aving been pictured by Turner, and in a special aspect by 
Landseer, as well as celebrated by Wordsworth in one of his longer 

ems, the priory has received full honours for all that it is and 
as been. Few even of the Cistercian abbeys are enshrined in so 
choice a landscape as Bolton, which belonged to the Augustinian 
canons, and we have here a good description of the situation 
quoted from Whitaker’s Craven. At first sight we are struck with 
the seemingly painstaking research displayed in Mr. B. J. Harker’s 
per; but our admiration is abated upon finding that his material 
is almost wholly, if not solely, derived from the work just men- 
tioned, and that his forcible remarks are copied word by word, 
with here and there a faint acknowledgment, from the same source. 
His only attempt at an independent estimate of the state of things 
in former times at Bolton is involved in the epithet “ crafty monks,” 
a variation of the more familiar term “ lazy monks,” which is one 
that only an unread Puritan should now venture to use. We may 
believe that as much craft was employed by the grasping courtiers 
of Henry VIII. to get possession of the abbeys as had been used by 
the monks to obtain the estates in the first place, The point of 
the epithet is applied, however, to the canons of Embsay, who are 
said to have persuaded the mother of young Romilly, at the time 
when her heart was full of fresh grief for the loss of her 
son by his fatal leap across the Strid, to allow them in com- 
memoration of the sad event to translate their priory to the 
luxuriant margin of the Wharfe. However this may have beep, 
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ed not go back to their day for examples among religious 
a of good circumstances to bad. Even 
among Evangelical Churchmen and Dissenters no “ call” is divine 
unless it be to a richer benefice than the one already held. 
Landseer's popular picture fairly suggests the good living of the 
monks on their pleasant river. The fields of Bolton in 1301 
ured 713 horned cattle, 2,193 sheep, 95 pigs, and 9I goats. 
Rho number of horses in 1305 was 56. In that year there were 
killed against Easter, for the larder, 47 oxen, and in the summer 
4o cows and 2 heifers, 51 porkers and 26 little pigs, besides 
sheep and goats. One year's stock of wine was nearly 1,800 
ns, or at least 8,000 bottles. Their extensive corn lands may 
arene by the fact that all their fields appear to have been 
reaped in one day (per unum diem) by 1,318 men, who were paid 
from a halfpenny to twopence each (per wnum diem), the sum 
being given at 9/. 18s. 4d We might remark that a visit to 
Bolton would be as incomplete without the “ White Doe of 
Rylstone” to read on the spot as a day at Hampton Court might 
be without Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. as a companion. 

The article on Kirkstall Abbey includes a ground plan that is 
fairly correct in detail, but wrongly interpreted, the writer being 
evidently wanting in knowledge of the distinctive forms of 
monastic construction, as well as of the characteristics of the 
earlier styles of Pointed architecture. What he calls the cloister 
is the Domus Conversorum, or house of the lay brethren, of Mr. 
Sharpe; the old refectory would not run east and west, as he 
asserts, but north and south; and the library would not be over 
the refectory, but above the chapter-room. Some estimate may 
be formed of the prodigious cost of building the original structure, 
with its attached offices, when we find that to restore the church 
alone, together with the tower—without which feature, Whitaker 
remarks, an abbey church is like a face without a nose—would 
cost, according to the calculation of Sir Gilbert Scott, no less 
than 34,0001. Selby Abbey is the subject of a paper by Mr. W. W. 
Morrell. More fortunate than the Conqueror’s church at Battle 
Abbey, the church he founded at Selby yet stands in all the grandeur 
which it finally assumed, and ennobles a town that else would be 
insignificant. “ Where the Emperor is, there is Rome,” and where 
a fair and stately building of the great eras of architecture lifts its 
head, it gathers to itself the importance of its surroundings. That 
Selby is not now as Shaftesbury, which has been a small market- 
town and nothing more since the destruction of its magnificent 
monastery, is owing to the abbey church having escaped being 
turned into a heap of stones at the Dissolution. It was granted to 
Sir Ralph Sadleir in consideration of his having, in conjunction 
with the Duke of Norfolk, suppressed the second of the risings in 
the North, being the famous Pilgrimage of Grace, in which insur- 
rection the insurgents consisted of 40,000 men headed by Robert 
Aske. How the church escaped the common doom of the abbeys 
is not clearly explained; but it can hardly have been because 
Sadleir had more feeling for the preservation of religious houses 
than others who became enriched with monastic spoils. A few 
years later, we find him joining, with the Earl of Hertford and 
other leaders of the King’s army across the border, in the boast 
that on one day (September 13, 1545) they burnt the abbey and 
town of Melrose, and the abbey of Dryburgh, to say nothing 
of “at least 13 or 14 towns or villages in the country about, 
where we have destroyed and burnt no little quantity of corn.” 
Between September 8 and 23, they “burnt, razed, and cast 
down seven monasteries and friars’ houses,” including Kelso and 
Jedburgh, “sixteen castles, towers and piles, five market-towns, 
two hundred and forty-three villages, thirteen mills, and three 
hospitals,” the object being to break up the French faction in 
Scotland. Sir Ralph Sadleir soon parted with Selby to Leonard 
Beckwith, who, having clung to the old faith, may have made it 
part of his religion not to destroy the churches of his ancestors, 
and so did not apply for a governmental grant to dilapidate Selby. 
In 1611 it was made parochial, by which its permanence was 
assured, and few parish churches in the kingdom are of more 
noble presence and worthier of perpetuation. 

‘The paper on the sufferings of the Roman Catholics in Yorkshire 
might, with a better commentary, be recommended for reading at a 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, who would then see that 
sufferers for conscience sake were not all on one side. But the 
puritanical theory that God made of one blood all men of the 
earth except Roman Catholics would preclude any sympathy with 
the cause of the latter, the exception justifying their extermination ; 
especially as it would be said that, at the time they were under 
their blackest cloud, they were simply political offenders. This, 
however, they were not, except indeed that being a priest, or 
offering mass, or saving a — from judicial death, was defined 
to be a political offence. By an Act passed in 1585 (27 Eliz. cap. 
2) all “Jesuits, seminary priests, and other priests,” were com- 
manded to depart out of England forthwith ; and any one shelter- 
ing or relieving a priest, or hearing mass, was adjudged to be 
guilty of high treason, without benefit of clergy, and was to 
Pa death, lose and forfeit, as in case of one attainted of 
elony.” Here we have clearly the principle of religious persecu- 
tion, Though the Pope had excommunicated the Queen, the ques- 
ton of allegiance was no more involved in the actual performance 
of Catholic services at that time than now. But religious tolera- 
bo was hardly more understood, even in theory, in the days of 
on Tudors than the doctrine of evolution of species, and both 

atholics and Protestants, according to their opportunities, as 
much revelled in the pastime of persecution as the Church Asso- 
ciation of the present day. Versecution was the law of the land; 


and each party in turn asserted, like Shylock, its claim to exercise 


the privilege. “My deeds upon my head, I crave the law.” 
That John Nelson, priest, son of Sir N. Nelson, near York, 
had been guilty of any overt act of treason was not even 
pretended; but he was taken while saying matins in London, 
1577-8, and, refusing to acknowledge the Queen’s supremacy, was 
barbarously hanged and quartered at Tyburn. About the same 
time Christopher Watson, and about twenty other Roman 
Catholics of both sexes, were imprisoned in York Castle for their 
religion, where they perished. Before Luke Kirby and Thomas 
Cottam, priests, were executed at Tyburn (1580), they underwent 
the torture of the “ scavenger’s daughter” in the Tower, by which 
engine the whole body was folded up in a circle of iron, and hands 
and feet bound fast together. James Thompson, sige was asked 
whether he would take arms against the Pope if he should invade 
the kingdom. He replied, “ When that time shall come I will 
show myself a true patriot.” But, upon being further asked, 
“ Will you fight against the Pope now?” he answered “ No.” 
He suffered at York in 1582, calling upon God to witness that he 
had never been guilty of treason against his Queen or country. 
Thirty-seven other Yorkshire priests were also executed either 
within or without the county between 1586 and 1680, and fourteen 
who were natives of other places underwent the like penalty at. 
York, Marmaduke Bowes, gentleman, was put to death (1585) 
at the same place for harbouring a priest, a fate which six other 
laymen of the province also endured for the like cause in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Margaret Clitheroe, who refused to plead, was 
pressed to death at York for receiving or relieving priests. “A 
sharp stone was put under her back; upon her was laid a door and 
about seven or eight hundredweight, which, breaking her ribs, 
caused them to burst forth of the skin.” Her small children, for 
being unsatisfactory in their replies to religious questions, were 
whipped ; the eldest, who was but twelve years of age, was cast 
into prison, and their father banished. 

Some attention is reasonably given to the castles of Yorkshire, 
of which there is a list supplied, with notices of some of the prin- 
cipal ones—Mr. Wheater’s account of Cawood, “the Windsor of 
the North,” being one of the most readable of the a tate 

At this point it seems almost too late to mention Canon Raine’s 
Introduction to the volume we have been considering. i 
pleadings for the past do not make him blind to the greater 
virtues of the present, in social respects. But modern virtues do 
not, he thinks, include due reverence for the great architectural 
monuments of our ancestors, If any set of men should revere 
these remains, it should be architects, who inherit the t teach- 
ings of the Gothic styles. But among the profession he believes 
there are not ten righteous men :— 

I once remarked [he says] to a well-known archdeacon, famous in the 
Convocation of Canterbury, that I did not believe that there were more 
than six architects in England who would not pull down York Minster if 
they were asked to do so, and profess their own ability to erect another in 
its place, as good, if not better. The archdeacon was of the same mind as 
myself; and people are now beginning to find out, too late, what anti- 
quaries have always been conscious of and protesting against in vain, that 
architects have been leading the clergy to destroy that connexion with the 
past which was one of the greatest charms of their churches, and that 
archdeacons and their superiors have suffered the architects and the paro- 
chial clergy to have their way. 

It may be regretted that Canon Raine’s contributions did not 
extend beyond the Introduction. Had more of his work a > 
we might have hoped to find some solid scholarship, of which the 
volume shows great need, 


POSTAGE STAMPS.* 


Tre many readers the name of the Philatelic Society, for whom 
this book is compiled and published, will sound strangeand un- 
familiar. Stamp-collecting was basen a uit of such importance 
that not only a book is written about it, but a Society is formed to. 
encourage it and record its studies. This fact may be taken as 
characteristic of the times we live in. People collect anything 
and everything nowadays. Well-brought-up children learn a new 
commandment, Spend your pocket-money on forming a collection, 
that when you are older you may have something to show for it. 
They generally begin with monograms, or even earlier with Christ- 
mas cards. As they get on in life, perhaps postage stamps come 
next in order. A few go on to the higher walks; prints, ivories, 
and all the other objects of “ bigotry and virtue” are the play- 
things of their riper years. But, prior to a knowledge of what 
the Philatelic Society has to tell us, we might have doubted 
whether many people arrived at years of discretion and retained 
the “ philatelism” of their boyhood. The importance of the new 
science is apparent in the very first sentence of the book. 
“Shortly after the formation of the Philatelie Society, London, its 
attention was directed to the postage stamps of Great Britain.” A 
great event is thus becomingly referred to. It is unnecessary to 
add a date, “Shortly after the formation of the Philatelic 
Society ” is quite sufficient. That point in the world’s history is 
known to all, and may be spoken of as we speak of the Crimean 
war or the Queen’s accession. The Philatelic Society, we gather 
incidentally, consists of at least three members, of whom Mr. 
Philbrick is president and Mr. Burnett is . There is 
also a vague mention of “colleagues of the Society,” which may 
refer to the existence of some members who are neither presidents 
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nor secretaries. We are not acquainted with their names ; nor, if 
we were, should we know the proper letters to add to them. 
This reticence should not be found fault with lightly. It is 
ony to meet with a Society of this kind, or, rather, to be 
able safely to infer the existence of such a Society—one, namely, 
which does not advertise itself bya list of members and_ patrons 
in half a dozen places in each of its publications. We have no 
wish to sneer at the innocent amusements of other people. True, it 
would be difficult to point out the use of philatelic pursuits, so 
far, at least, as mere stamp-collecting is one of them; but a book 
like the present is cectaloly thi addition to our general stock of 
information. It contains, though in a peculiar form, the history 
of our Post Office. It details the minutest particulars of the suc- 
cessive alterations and modifications of the system which has 
wrought so marvellous a change in our social life. There are 
many of us who remember how frugal parents used to dread St. 
Valentine’s Day, and how important an event the obtaining of a 
few franks from a peer or a member of Parliament used to be in a 
family blessed with many correspondents, At the same time, it is 
not easy to take much interest in reading that “the difference in 
the length of the legend” of a registration envelope “ chiefly 
depends on the words ‘Officer’ and ‘of’ being closer or further 
apart”; or that Plate ii., for the three-halfpence stamp, “is not 
found, and was never used.” We turn away willingly to an In- 
troduction containing four clearly written and succinct chapters 
on the old and new Post Office systems, and the first invention 
and issue of postage stamps. 

So far back as the reign of King John entries are to be found 
of payments to nuncii for the conveyance of Government de- 
— The royal livery was assumed by these messengers in 

e succeeding reign. Do we not ourselves remember the red 
coat of the modern postman? In the reign of Henry VIII. a 
“Master of the Postes” was appointed, and Sir Brian Tuke is 
described as “ Magister nunciorum cursorum sive postarum.” 
Stow notes the pretended right of the Flemings to appoint 
a master of the strangers’ post. Their claim was so far 
allowed that down to 1558 they controlled the despatch of 
foreign mails. In that year the Italians raised a dispute with 
them on the subject, and eventually, just three hundred years 
before the publication of this history, the first Postmaster-General 
was appointed by Queen Elizabeth under the more modest title 
of Chief Postmaster. A Dublin post was established a few years 
later to sail from Holyhead or Liverpool. In 1650 the practice 
of farming the Post Office revenue commenced, a practice which 
continued in some branches to exist till the close of the last 
century. At first the revenues were let for 5,000/., but by the 
time of the accession of James II. they had reached the annual 
value of 65,0001. In 1683 a penny post for London and a two- 
penny post for the suburbs were established, at first by private 
enterprise, but afterwards as part of the Government system, and 
remained in use until the time when the principle was adopted for 
the whole country. Meanwhile similar arrangements had been 
made, under an Act passed in 1765, for many rural districts. In 
¥835 there were more than a thousand of these local penny posts, 
Some of them continued to exist after the establishment of the 
general penny rate, and were only abandoned when the new ad- 
ministration extended its system by multiplying free deliveries, 
The mails were carried, up to the end of the last century, by post- 
boys riding on horseback; and that the number of letters was 
pretty moderate may be inferred from an advertisement which 
appeared in 1799, which offers a reward for the apprehension of a 
highwayman who had waylaid the post-boy who carried the letter- 
bags for Liverpool, Manchester, Wigan, Chester, and thirty other 
towns, together with the whole Irish mail. The Irish mail alone 
would now tax the powers of a regiment of post-boys. A 
Bristol mail-coach was started in 1784 by the enterprise of the 
celebrated John Palmer, the theatrical manager, and was at once 
so successful that the journey from London to Bath was performed 
in fourteen hours. The coaches gradually superseded the post- 
boys, and lasted till the introduction of railways. The cost was, 
however, ter, and postage rates were raised, until in 1812, and 
tor more than a quarter of a century afterwards, a letter consisting 
of asingle sheet, without envelope, and weighing less than an 
ounce, was charged 4d. under fifteen miles, and no less than 1s. for 
300 miles, Franking was a privilege claimed by the House of 
Commons as early as 1660, but was not allowed for some years, 
and a century later had led to such abuses that it was curtailed by 
Act of Parliament. In 1795 the number of daily franks by a 
single member was limited to ten, Up to 1855 newspapers were 
subject to a duty; and, during the duration of the tax, they were 
conveyed by post. 

Such was the state of things when Queen Victoria had sat a 
year on her throne. As early as 1830 a Mr. Whiting had advo- 
cated the ag ay of stamped bands for letters, and a little 
later on Mr. Charles Knight had suggested stamped covers; but 
nothing came of either movement, e Government, drawing a 
steady revenue of a million and a half from the Post Office, 
was in no hurry to change what was regarded generally as a 
pe de gc system. In 1837 a new actor appeared on the scene. 
Rowland Hill, a schoolmaster, printed a pamphlet on Post Office 
Reform, in which he showed that the expenses of carrying the 
mails even the greatest distances were as nothing compared with 
that of collecting the postage. Receiving a letter and preparing it 
tor was a costly process. postage was assessed, 
not only on the distance it had to go, but also according to the 
nature, size, weight, and number of the enclosures; even the 


smallest scrap being treated as an extra sheet, and taxed accord. 
ingly. The cost of transit was shown, even between places g9 
distant as London and Edinburgh, to be only the ninth part of 
a farthing for each letter. The cost of delivery, including the 
receipt of the charge for unpaid letters—that is to say, at that 
time more than four-fifths of all letters sent—was found, like 
the reception and assessment, to be absurd in proportion. If 
Rowland Hill argued, instead of charging according to the 
number of sheets, a weight could be fixed below which a letter 
might be sent any distance at a uniform rate,much expense and 
trouble to the Post Office, and an unjust method of taxation, 
would be avoided. The despatch of unpaid letters was to be re- 
stricted by the imposition of a more moderate charge on the 
sender than on the receiver. Such were the simple elements of a 
scheme which has become one of the most successful enterprises 
of the kind in the world’s history. But in 1837 the voice of the 
reformer was drowned, over and over again, in the clamour of the 
officials. The Postmaster-General of the day declared in the 
House of Lords that this was the most extraordinary of all the wild 
and visionary schemes ever conceived. Yet a member of the 
Lower House, already well known for his attacks on Post Office 
mismanagement, towards the end of 1837 obtained a Committee 
to inquire into Hill’s scheme; and in the following year Mr, 
Wallace himself was appointed chairman, and commenced sittings 
which were protracted to sixty-three days, when a uniform rate of 
twopence was recommended by the casting vote of the chairman, 
and a thorough reform of the Post Office advocated. Of course 
this was only the ge ad Hill’s battle. All through the fol- 
lowing Session it raged y degrees the general public began to 
understand the principles laid down in his pamphlet. A committee 
of merchants was formed. The Common Council of London threw 
its weight into the scale. A series of petitions, signed by more 
than a quarter of a million of people, was poured into the House, 
By the end of the long Session of that year almost every 
one was convinced, and an Act, which received the Royal assent on 
the 17th August, sanctioned the employment of the postage-stamp 
system for two years, the fixing of rates being left to the Treasury, 
and the — of franking being abolished. At this point the 
authors branch off into their own peculiar part of the subject, 
They are henceforth concerned with the issue, gumming, perfora- 
tion, and variation of postage-stamps; with the Mulready enve- 
lope and those issued for the Houses of Parliament; with the 
engraving, printing, numbering, watermarking, and embossing of 
stamps; and, in short, with a series of minute descriptions of every 
variety of postal or telegraph stamp that has yet come into being 
in these kingdoms. Their number is amazing, and confusing by 
its ny meaningless multiplication. That any collector can 
ever hope to obtain an example of every kind is at once obviously 
absurd. Some dies were made only to be immediately abandoned, 
and already the first issue of halfpenny cards—those which repre- 
sented an august personage in an undignified aspect—are also 
unattainable. Mr. Philbrick and his coadjutor do not mention 
this particular edition, and in fact they go in for a scientific 
rather than a popular account of the peculiarities of certain 
stamps. They waste some space in irrelevant disquisitions—as, 
for instance, on the invention of the envelope-folding machine 
—and are,on the other hand, somewhat needlessly brief in de- 
scribing the effects of the new system ; but on the whole their work 
will be welcome in many places where lighter books might remain 
unread, and we doubt not that many a parent who, under other 
circumstances, might be disposed to “ buy his boy a box of tools,” 
will now hasten to provide him instead with the records of 
philatelism. 


DYKE’S LECTURES ON TACTICS.* 


it is time that another great war, both by land and sea, should 
occur to afford a fresh starting-point for the discussion of naval 
and military tactics. England has not had “a proper war” for 
quarter of a century, and it is hard upon inventors of “ man- 
killing projectiles” who want to experiment upon, if not to ex- 
perience their effects, that they must fain content themselves with 
unexciting practice upon dummies. Other nations have had their 
wars, however, and we have, on the whole, not been backward in 
profiting by their conclusions. The general principles which 
should regulate the conduct of attack and defence are now common 
to all European armies, or, as Major Dyke puts it, “The armies of 
all the ay sag Powers in Europe are reduced to one dead level of 
similarity in their infantry tactics.” Whatever the merit of line 
over column may have been, or vice versd, both have now been 
consigned to historical records, or live only in the regrets of re- 
spectable veterans; and the tactical rule for all now is “ ordered 
dispersion.” Beneath the surface, however, there exist the strongest 
possible differences of opinion on many points, and only a great 
war will determine who is in the right. There is an artillery 
question and an artillery projectile question, each with its 
manifold subdivisions; there is a long- infantry fire 
question; a portentous cavalry question; a mounted infan 
one; and two or three others of primary importance. 
these deserve assuredly the most careful attention; but we 
confess to be getting a deal wearied, and not a. little 
bewildered, by a perusal of the tactical literature of the day. 


* Lectures on Tactics for Officers of the Army, Militia, and Volun- 
e7 By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Instructor, E.D, London: Allen 
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it is doubtless excellent, though we may feel bored by 
sarge and over again to allow the proof of a thing already 
roved times without number; but, on the other hand, there is 
much building on very slender foundation. For instance, who would 
have supposed that an argument for the abolition of artillery asan 
arm could be evolved from the experiences of the Russo-Turkish 
war? Because ancient guns, unskilfully served, battered away in 
yain at exceptional earthworks, there is forsooth no place to be 
found for artillery on future battlefields. It is like saying that 
s and their projectiles are susceptible of no improvement; 
that earthworks 4 Ja Plevna will spring up on every fighting- 
ground ; and that at a time when villages, walls, houses are more 
than ever utilized for defence, the chief function of artillery has 
ceased—that function being “to do that which it alone of the 
three arms has power to do—namely, to batter down solid 
masonry, smash obstacles, make breaches in walls and entrench- 
ments, and to spread confusion and disorder among the ranks of 
the defenders.” To take another point. There are certain per- 
sons with “minor tactics” on the brain who seem never satis- 
fied unless they have the details of all questions mechanically and 
arithmetically adjusted. There is, for instance, the subject of out- 
ts. No two men are agreed as to the best method of distri- 
ting these; yet from the endless controversies on the question 
one would suppose it were possible, as we know it is not, to 
devise a system applicable in its minutest detail to every feature 
of country and every situation of war. The Russians dispose 
their outpost sentries at 100 yards intervals, or less; the Italians 
at 600 yards; and some of our tacticians are greatly exercised to 
have this matter precisely regulated in our own service. In Ger- 
many there is quite another way of looking at the subject. “The 
important duty of outposts,” say they, “must be, as far as pos- 
sible, freed from all trammels of detail regulations. General 
principles, of course, there must be; but the detail of carrying 
them out must be more or less left to the commander in question.” 
This comes as near as possible to saying “ Every system is good, if 
you can only work it as circumstances may require.” We are 
glad to see that the author of Lectures upon Tactics observes :— 
“The number of treatises on outposts is simply legion, but 
there is only one Field Exercise, and there the subject is 
exhaustively treated, and all officers are ordered to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with it.” If, we may add, 
regimental and other officers would only carry out a little 
more than has been usually the case, in the spirit as well as the 
letter, the instructions contained in the Field Evercise, which for 
our part we are content to call a sound and excellent tactical work, 
there would be less room for the fussy inventiveness of barrack- 
square tacticians. 

Major Dyke in the present volume pretends to do little 
more than expand and give point to the “authorized version,” 
and we must congratulate him on the admirably clear ar- 
tangement of his subject. His book is at once a manual of 
information and an epitome of the main arguments which have 
‘been relied upon for the construction of our system of tactics. 
Under the head of legitimate subjects for discussion certainly 
comes that of the proper strength to be given to an advanced guard. 
“ Ne absolute rule,” says the author, “can be laid down, but the 
smallest number should be used that can efficiently perform the 
duty, because the smallest number possible +!) uld be detached 
from the main body. A strong advanced guard is in itself a strong 
temptation to unauthorized engagements.” Colonel Clery, whose 


. valuable work on “ Minor Tactics” is commended by authority to 


the use of military students, is scarcely so clear on this point, and 
we must confess to be unable to understand what it is he lays 
down, After saying that the principle should be observed of re- 
ducing an advanced guard to the minimum adequate to its object, 
the Colonel writes :—“ Successful practice must always over- 
Tide antagonistic theory. The use of large advauced guards by 
the Germans in the last two wars, whatever objections they may 
seemingly be open to, cannot be condemned by contrast with any 
other more successful organization.” He then proceeds to instance 
three battles—those of Spicheren, Worth, and Colombey—in 
which the Germans were victorious, and all three of which were 
aioe. cy about by the officious action of a “strong advanced 
guard,” and at least two of them in vivlation of the wishes of the 
commander-in-chief, himself distant from the scene of action. The 
enormous numerical superiority of the Germans at Worth pre- 
cluded the possibility of defeat; but this was not the case at 
Colombey, where an utterly fruitless and only very moderate 
success was obtained, at the cost of greater losses to the victorious 
side; still less at Spicheren, where the Germans must have suffered 
signal defeat had the French had the wit to seize the occasion. 

udging from these illustrations—not the only ones which might be 
cited—we should be inclined to agree with Major Dyke’s view, and 
to vary Colonel Clery’s dictum somewhat in this fashion:— 
< ionally successful sharp practice should not override an- 
tagonistic but well-considered theory.” The author is, as usual, 
wisely prudent when he forbears to decide in favour of or against 
the introduction of mounted infantry into our service. “There 
appears,” he says in a note, “to be a growing predilection for 
mounted infantry in some shape. ... No nation has yet taken 
any step in the matter, nor does there seem much probability of 
any immediate change.” It would seem there is a kind of feeling 
that the appearance of mounted infantry on the scene would be 
the signal for the supersession of cavalry as a distinctive arm, and ex- 
perience has not yet shown whether this is advisable. Ifon occasion 
eflicient fire can be got out of cavalry as well as “ action by shock,” 


the double advantage is obtained of combining — horsemen 
with nearly everything to be got out of mounted infantry. Though 
Colonel Clery has it that “the employment of dismounted cavalry 
must be looked upon as exceptional,” Boguslawski makes out a very 
strong case in favour of giving cavalry the best possible carbine, 
training them assiduously in its use, and accustoming them to look 
upon fighting on foot even against infantry as a very important 
part of their vocation. “ Fighting took place in 1870-71 on foot 
for the possession of certain localities, even against French in- 
fantry, and often ended with a victory for our light horsemen. 
. . » The lancers, in consequence, did their best to arm themselves 
with rifles,” 

“The exact moment at which the infantry fire of the defence 
should commence has been,” observes Major Dyke, “ the subject 
of some discussion.” Boguslawski says:—* The French sought 
to overwhelm the enemy with fireat long ranges . . . the German 
infantry when on the defensive did not open fire till the enemy 
was within three or four hundred paces. . . . Our habit of allow- 
ing the enemy to approach much nearer and of then commencing 
fire never failed to produce a wonderful effect.” This was a 
repetition of our old tactics in the Peninsula, when perhaps no 
more than a couple of shots could be fired before the enemy had 
closed in, But things are very different now, and we may ina 
large degree ascribe the German method of reserving fire to the 
fact of the then inferiority of their rifle at the longer ranges. Major 
Dyke puts it well when he says, “ If the defending infantry is not 
steady” (that is, able to deliver disciplined fire) “when the 
enemy is yet at a distance, they are hardly likely to beso when 
he is comparatively near.” ‘Hence on the defensive,” says 
Colonel Clery, “a well-regulated fire should be brought into play 
at the longest range at which it will be effective.’ The writer 
furnishes some interesting statistics with regard to the ex- 
 smgrc: of rifle ammunition during recent wars. It has 

n perhaps, too hastily assumed that because the Turks 
managed to blaze away sometimes at the rate of from two 
hundred to four hundred rounds per battle in certain bat- 
talions, and because in the future we are likely to see a good 
deal of unaimed far-ranging fire, that the supply carried by our 
infantry in the field is altogether below wa would be re- 
quired. Every soldier carries on his person 70 rounds, and each 
battalion is closely followed by three carts (to be replaced soon, 
let us hope, by pack animals) carrying about 36 rounds per man 
more. On the reasonable supposition that in our service unaimed 
vertical fire will not be allowed to degenerate into indiscriminate 
individual firing, the soldier is sufficiently provided. In no en- 
gagement during the war of 1866 did any Prussian soldier expend 
the ammunition on his person (60 rounds). “The total ex- 
penditure by the four Prussian armies in that war gives an hg 
of only seven rounds per man. The highest recorded in the 
German army during one day in the war of 1870 was at Viviers, 
where one regiment expended sixteen rounds per man.” The 
French were more prodigal in their expenditure, yet in the fierce 
fight of Rezonville one division of the guard hotly engaged only 
fired twenty rounds per man. “At the battle of Kandahar Sir 
F. Roberts's army averaged five rounds per man. During the 
defence of Rorke’s Drift, which lasted thirteen hours, 9,000 rounds 
were fired, giving an average of 80 rounds per man, and fifteen 
rounds fired for every Zulu killed.” When we hear so much said 
about the enormous expenditure of ammunition with breech- 
loading rifles, it is curious to find that that of artillery is so very 
much greater. One Prussian battery at Sedan fired 126 rounds 
per gun. At Vionville, the Prussian artillery engaged fired an 
average of 89 rounds per gun, while one horse artillery 
battery fired 194 rounds per gun. We spoke so recently on 
the subject of artillery, that we will only refer in passing to 
the much discussed question of the extreme value of shrapnel 
shell, It certainly created greater effect on its first introduction 
than has been the case since, and we may therefore conclude that 
this was owing to its novelty, as also to its being fired at closer 
ranges, for the projectile as fired now from rifled guns has under- 
gone much improvement. The author of the Invasion of England, 
whose work we lately reviewed in these pages, speaks of the 
manifest inferiority of the invaders’ artillery to our own, and-at- 
tributes this to their having no shrapnel. It is odd that he was 
not tempted to inquire why the invaders, whom we imagine from 
their general description to be Germans, should have neglected to 
provide themselves with a projectile of such utility. And he adds 
that the artillery of no Dontinental Power is furnished with 
shrapnel, or, if so, that it isof an inferior description. But an 
explanation of tnis want of enterprise is not far to seek when it is 
remembered that we, who were its first inventors, are not at all 
agreed as to whether the projectile has the value formerly attached 
to it. “ Ever since its introduction,” observes Captain Pratt, R.A., 
in his Woolwich lectures, “the next war was to witness its 
marvellous effects, and to ‘give artillery such a destroying power 
that it will decide the fate of battles,’ and yet we have but few 
instances of its successful application.” There is no denying that 
shrapnel shell, which Colonel Clery terms, par ex ce, the 
“ man-killing projectile,” has extreme destructive power; but on 
condition that it is applied against troops in the open, that the 
range is known to a nicety, that the time fuze is ge d 
accurate, and that both gun and fuze are laid and 
justed with great precision. These conditions are not 
easily satisfied in the heat of battle, and especially difficult 
is it to get infantry nowadays to stand up in the open to be shot 
at. “Granted,” says Major Dyke, “ that infantry must occasionally 
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expose themselves in moving from place to place, it is this very 
movement—generally performed at a rapid pace—which is fatal 
to the action of shrapnel when used with a time fuze. Nor would 
it appear that percussion shrapnel” (which is to be introduced) 
“ will be much more efficacious.” 

We have not space to remark further on many other interesting 
questions which are well handled by the writer, but must conclude 
by commending his Lectures on Tactics to the attention, not only 
of military aspirants, but of all officers who take an interest in 
their profession, 


ROSCOE AND SCHORLEMMER’S CHEMISTRY.* 


b Pie: two previous occasions we have had the pleasant task 
of noticing the first and second volumes of this work. The 
first part of the third volume has lately issued from the press. It 
introduces the reader to that branch of the subject usually known 
as organic chemistry, a branch with which Professor Schorlemmer’s 
name in particular is intimately associated, and of which he occupies 
the chair in the Victoria University, Owens College. The volume 
opens with an excellent historical sketch of the rise and growth of 
organic chemistry. Though we should at a first thought call this 
branch of the subject one of nineteenth-century growth, we are 
here reminded that the first acid employed was an organic one— 
vinegar, or dilute acetic acid; that the first reagent used in 
chemical analysis was extract of gall-nuts; that the first distilla- 
tion was performed with turpentine; and that the earliest chemists 
understood the preparation of soap by the action of fats on 
alkalis, the preparation of wine from grape-juice, and of beer from 
malted grain. 

The progress of chemistry during the middle ages was mainly in 
the molicibal and technical direction; hence, till nearly the end of 
the seventeenth century, we have little scientific investigation of 
organic bodies. About that date the war over the phlogistic 
theory turned hotly on these substances, the phlogists holding that 
all organic bodies were convertible by heat into their ultimate 
constituents—aqueous and combustible principles—a theory which 
was successfully combated by Boyle. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century we have some of the first real organic re- 
searches, the discovery of nearly all the most important organic 
acids by Scheele, and the theory of compound radicals, as first 
expressed by Lavoisier, though without special reference to 
organic bodies; but, when it is remembered that at this time 
Proust affirmed the presence cf nitrogen in acetic acid (1803), 
and Dalton removed oxygen from among the constituents of 
alcohol (1810), it is obvious that the real growth of the science 
has been made in the nineteenth century. The gradual develop- 
ment of the idea of compound radicals by Berzelius, Dumas, and 
Liebig, Dumas’s theories of substitutions and chemical types, 
Laurent’s nucleus theory, and Gerhardt’s theory of residues, with 
the labours of Williamson, Wurtz, Odling, and Kekulé, amongst 
many others, have contrived to build in halfa century, on the slight 
foundations which existed in 1820, a theoretical science based on 
® mass of facts and experiments worthy of the nineteenth century. 

Liebig had ‘defined organic chemistry as “the chemistry of 
compound radicals,” and Laurent as “the chemistry of carbon 
compounds”; both erred in attempting to draw a distinct line 
between the organic and inorganic branches. In page 35 the 
authors adopt for their definition ‘of the subject “the chemistry of 
the hydrocarbons and their derivatives” :— 

The characteristic nature of this definition is seen from the fact that, 
when the general constitution of a carbon compound has been rightly 
ascertained, it can be converted into the corresponding hydrocarbon, or, 
inversely, it may be prepared from this latter compound. In employin 
this definition we do not draw any distinctive line between organic a 
inorganic chemistry ; for the simpler carbon compounds, which have already 
been described in the earlier portions of this work, such as carbon dioxide, 
carbon oxychloride, sulphide of carbon, hydrocyanic acid, &c., all of which 
contain one atom of carbon, may be looked upon as derivatives 
of a hydrocarbon, ong? marsh gas CH,. From this they can 
all be prepared, and into this they can all be converted. ... Only one 
single compound is known for which a corresponding hydrocarbon does not 
exist; this is the simplest of all carbon compounds, carbon monoxide ; all 
endeavours, to isolate the hydrocarbon CHg have as yet proved abortive, 
and there are good reasons for believing that the existence of such a body 
in the free state is not possible. 

Starting with this working definition, the carbon compounds are 
classed in different groups according to the mode of linking of the 
carbon atoms. There are the fatty group; the group of com- 
pounds containing relatively less hydrogen than the fatty group ; 
the aromatic group, and compounds of unknown constitution. 
Pages 40-128 are devoted to ultimate organic analysis, deter- 
minations of vapour density, and molecular formule, and isomer- 
ism, and here we have excellent diagrams in illustration of the ap- 
paratus used in these determinations. 

Under the head of paraffins we have an interesting notice of 
sera or rock-oil, known to Herodotus as obtained from 
ntc for embalming, and to Plutarch and Pliny as an illuminatin 
agent. From its occurring in small quantities only in the Ol 
World, this natural oil remained but little used till the remarkable 
fetroleum industry of the United States arose about 1859. At 
the beginning of the century a gallon of this oil cost 4/.; in 
1843 the og had sunk to 5s. The first proposal to employ 
bore-holes for obtaining a suppl of petroleum originated with Mr. 
G.'H. Bissel, and in 1859 Mr. Drake opened the first bore-hole at 
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Titusville. “This gave a daily yield of 880 gallons, Shortly 
afterwards the oil mania broke out, and this reached its maximum 
in 1861, when Funk bored the first flowing-well, which yielded 
daily about 10,000 gallons, and shortly afterwards another spri 
yielded over 100,000 gallons per diem.” The oil wells of Penn- 
sylvania yield annually over twenty million gallons of oil, 

In p. 282 we find a chapter devoted to alcohol The authors 
style the manufacture of alcohol an industry, “ the development 
of which has exerted no inconsiderable influence on the history of 
civilization.” The derivation of the name has been long a puzzle 
to chemists; in old writings it is applied to the native sulphide 
of antimony (spiess-glass); in 1594 Libavius speaks of “ Vinj 
alcool vel vinum alcalisatum” (that is, wine strengthened by 
means of alkali), so that it seems probable that the name is due 
to a misunderstanding, We have here a description of the most 
important stills used in the distillation of alcohol, the first 
one introduced by Bernard in France, the subsequent stills of 
Pistorius in Germany and of Coffey in our own country, suitable 
where large distilleries and grain-spirit are the rule, and the French 
column still. In the judgment of our authors, “ pure alcohol taken 
in small quantities in the form of goud beer or pure wine, appears 
to improve the digestion by an increase of the secretion of gastric 
juice.” “The higher homologues of ethyl alcohol exert a still 
more distinct physiological action than common alcoho! does, and to 
these is especially to be ascribed the evil effect ensuing from indul- 
gence in common brandy. Manufactured wine also produces, even 
when taken in small quantity, headache and unpleasant symptoms, 
whilst pure wine does not produce these effects, unless it is taken 
in excess.” 

Perhaps no organic substance has received the attention of 
chemists for a longer time than acetic acid, or vinegar. Mentioned 
in the Proverbs of Solomon, noticed by Pliny as a solvent, not 
to speak of the use made of it by Hannibal if Livy and 
Plutarch are to believed, distilled and purified by Geber and 
Basil Valentine, obtained from verdigris and termed Oleum 
veneris or Acetum radicale, investigated by Stahl, Berthollet, 
Thénard, and others, we owe to Lavoisier that first proof that 
acetic acid is the product of the oxidation of alcohol, The quick 
vinegar process of Schiitzenbach was a speedy result of this 
scientific discovery; the action in this case depends upon 


the fact that the deal shavings over and through which the 


liquids pass become gradually covered with a microscopic 
organism (Mycoderma aceti), or, as it is sometimes called, mother- 
of-vinegar. It has been shown by Pasteur that this organism plays 
the part of a carrier of oxygen from the air; and, according to him, 
the operation may be greatly quickened by adding a little of the 
mycoderm at the beginning of the process. 

The volume closes with an interesting chapter on soap-making, 
from the early preparation by the Gauls of a soap made out of 
goat-tallow a beech-ashes, to the introduction of artificial soda 
by Muspratt in 1823. He manufactured it from common salt, 
according to Leblanc’s process, but had to give away scores of tons 
before he could persuade the Lancashire soapboilers to adopt his 
purer article. Liebig said that the quantity of soap consumed by 
a nation would be no inaccurate measure whereby to estimate its 
wealth and civilization. According to the statistics of Messrs. 
Gossage, we find in page 694 that in 1852 the total production in 
Great Britain was 1,600 tons per week, less than half of which 
was made in Lancashire; in 1870 Lancashire alone produced fully 
the above amount; and in 1881 it has reached the enormous 
amount of 4,500 tons per week, 

We have no hesitation in saying that this volume fully keeps up 
the reputation gained by those that precededit, There is the same 
masterly handling of the subject-matter; the same diligent care 
has been bestowed on hunting up all the old history connected 
with each product. It is this that lends so great a charm to the 
whole work, and makes it very much more than a mere text-book. 


» 


TWO MINOR TALES.* 


it would not be amiss were the Committees of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge under whose direction these 
two tales have appeared to follow the common plan of giving on 
their title-pages the date of publication. A regard to time, they 
should know, so long as it is well regulated, is not inconsistent 
with a regard to eternity. There is this inconvenience in the 
omission of the year in which a book is brought out—that the 
critic runs a great risk of mistaking what is old for what is new. 
He may thus write his review in the belief that he is introducing 
a fresh story to his readers when, after all, it turns out that it 1s 
one with which many of them have been long familiar. Into 
such a mistake we have had in the present case a narrow escape 
from falling; for with the two tales that we have before us we re- 
ceived a companion volume. There was nothing to show us that 
it was not fresh from the author's brain, or from the Tract Com- 
mittee of the Society. Happily for us—for our credit was at 
stake—it was recognized by a young lady who chanced to be 
staying with us as a story that she had read some three or four 
summers ago. For all that we can remember, we may have re- 


* Her Father’s Inheritance. By Crona Temple, Author of “Etta’s 
Fairies,” “ Through the Rough Wind,” &c. 
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i There was thus a chance—for reviewers are sub- 
a sie of mankind, to the influences of the weather, and 
jert the state of their digestive organs—that what had pleased us 
then we might find intolerable now, or that what we praised now 
we had made the butt of our ridicule then. What would have 
peen our mortification had two such notices been set side by side in 
parallel columns by the indignant author! We trust, therefore, 
that both the Tract Committee and the Committee of General 
Literature and Education will, for the future, guard us against such 
a dreadful blunder. They will at the same time set a wholesome 
example to a certain class of cheap publishers, who are as coy in 
stating the age of their productions as even the most match-making 
old lady can be in stating the age of her daughters when once they 
have passed the freshness of youth. , 

Neither of these two stories is very cheerful reading, but cheer- 
fulness does not seem to enter into every scheme of life. Her 
Father's Inheritance, however, if of a somewhat gloomy cast, 
at all events deals with people of great respectability. On the 
first the key-note is struck, and by “the dignified manners” 
of aSquire’s old coachman and “ the irreproachable broadcloth ” 
of his no less aged gardener we see that, if we are to be over- 
whelmed with bereavements, we shall not suffer from vulgarity. 
The Squire's ancestors had fought by Harold's side, “had ridden 
home with Henry from Agincourt”—we may assume, we 
suppose, that they had not ridden all the way, for it is only 
on a hobby-horse that we can ride across the Ohannel—had 
charged with King Charles at Naseby, and had worn a big wig in 
the days of Queen Anne. Unhappily, his only son had so far for- 
gotten himself, the battles of Hastings, Agincourt, and Naseby, 
and the big wig, as to marry a governess. Not but that she was 
a yery good governess—so good, indeed, that she presently lost 
her eyesight, and became a very model of resignation. The old 
Squire, however, would have nothing more to do with the young 
people, and they went to livein France. ‘The husband, as a proper 

hment for marrying without his father’s consent, was soon 
thrown out of a runaway cart, and got his head fixed in the clumsy 
framework. “ The accident,” the author writes, “ had injured his 
brain in some mysterious incurable way,” and he became mad. 
Where the mystery lay we fail to see. His head had been so 
firmly fixed that it had clogged and impeded, we are told, the 
heavy wheel, and had made the startled horse stop suddenly. The 
only wonder is, not that he lost his wits, but that he kept his head 
on. Had he been descended from a long line of Pats and Tims 
whose forefathers had done little more than get their skulls 
thickened by shillelaghs at Donnybrook Fair, he could not have 
hoped to come off better. His misfortunes were not at an end, for 
while he was lying unconscious on his bed, a faithless friend 
committed a forgery in his name. The old Squire believed 
that his son was a felon, and at once made a will. It 
was one of those wills in which ladies delight, and with good 
reason too, for they wonderfully help ona story. He began by 
leaving all his real and personal property wholly and unreservedly 
to his daughter Katharine, and went on to say that she should not 
have power to leave any portion of the estate, or any legacy in 
money, to his son or to his heirs. How with this limitation the 
estate is left unreservedly we are not told. However, it makes 
very little difference ; for at the right time a time-stained — 
ment is found which showed that the estate had been entailed by 
the Squire's father on his son and his heirs male. Miss Katharine, 
however, had not been suffered to live to this time; for, though 
she was one of those “who bear the Christian name, and fill the 
pews of one of our churches, yet she was a heathen.” Otherwise 
she seems to have beena very good sort of a woman. As a fitting 
punishment for her heathenry, she was killed off by an internal 
cancer. Her father, of course, had died in a fit as soon as he had 
made his will. She had not intentionally neglected her brother, 
for she was ignorant of the state in which he was. Neither did 
she know of the toil that her sister-in-law, Jeannie, under- 
went in her efforts to support him and their child. The lot of the 
two women is described in language which, if it does not strike 
us as being altogether new, yet certainly passes current as what 
ought always to be said in similar circumstances :— 

Katharine, with all her wealth and luxury, thought uneasily about the 
brother who had, as she imagined, been so deeply guilty and so hardly 
penta s but had she known the facts as they were, her pity would have 

teased a hundredfold. And yet of those two women Jeannie was certainly 
the happier. Riches, wide acres, well-trained servants, costly dress, and 
dainty dishes cannot bring a tithe of the pleasure which comes from one 

eannie, in spite of her pov and anxiety, in € 0 aching eyes 
and aching could brightly and sleep 
Was as darkness, and her sky as of lead. . 

Unhappy indeed would have been the lot of the unfortunate 
Jeannie, had not an Earl turned up at the right moment. His 
daughter, by the way, was the Lady Sallie—Sally as it used to be 
written, for her full name was Sarah. It is many a year since the 
last Sally of noble birth was seen. But, though we hoped great 
things from this young lady’s name, in spite of the fanciful way 
im which it was spelt, and fully expected that she, at all events, 
Would be no heathen, but would pass through life distributing 
tracts with one hand and pieces of flannel and small parcels of tea 
With the other, yet she was no better than a Lady Maud or a 
Lady Gwendoline. Somehow or other she got a good husband in 

end. Probably she repented; but, if so, we unfortunately 
happened to skip the e. e good Earl, however, more 
than made up for the tabling of his worldly daughter, and exhi- 
bited the old-fashioned British nobleman in as high a degree of 


virtue as that exalted character is capable of assuming. Why the 
heroine—who is the only daughter of the disinherited son, who 
had got his head jammed in the framework—is not allowed to have 
a husband we cannot clearly make out. She had a lover, but he 
married the worldly Sallie, However, we take leave of her ina 
very cheerful state of general resignation. 

Lapsed, but Not Lost belongs toa class of stories which just at 
present seems to be not a little popular. The scene is laid in 
Carthage, at the time of the persecution of the Christians under 
Decius. The author affects a great familiarity with the ancient 
world, She quotes Plato—in an English version, happily Virgil 
in the original, and the Fathers of the Church. But she goes 
to mar this display of learning when, on the very page in which 
she correctly quotes four words of the Latin poet, she first writes 
of the Emperor Heliogabulus (sic), and next states that Venus 
“saw Carthage rise, and received the adoration of Queen Dido 
more than two (sic) centuries before the Babe layin the manger at 
Bethlehem.” Dido, it would seem, she makes a contemporary of 
Hannibal. There is nothing in the story to redeem this gross 
ignorance of chronology. It is more pretentious than Her Father's 
Inheritance, and therefore it is duller, The following is a specimen 
of our author's eloquence :— 

The battle and pilgrimage of life, the unfathomable enigma of the world, 
its heights and its abysses stretched beneath and above and around them, 
the Iliad and Odyssey, the story of the Bound Titan and of the doom of the 
fated dynasties, the world as it glows and glooms, soars and sinks to the 
poets who see its heights, depths, and sing them, undisguised, as they are! 
We have accounts of persecutions and pestilences, but in them 
there is nothing to cheer us up when we are fairly exhausted 
our author’s eloquence and preachings. The end, however, is 
reached, for a writer who exposes her characters to the ravi 
of the plague and of the sword is at last brought to a conclusion 
by want of material. 

Such works as these two may serve one good p . In 
families where the Sunday is kept with a strictness that never 
belonged even to the Jewish Sabbath, where all the books in 
which children delight are locked up, and all the tracts which 
they ought to like, but do not, are brought out, these stories, sanc- 
tioned as they are by the Committees of so respectable a Society. 
may prove acceptable, if not indeed light reading, In the Palace o 
Dulness, as everywhere else, there are degrees of comparison, and 
that which in itself is wearisome enough, may have power to put 
an fey to a fit of yawning which something still more stupid iad 
caused. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


bed USSIAN Rambles” (1) proces, no doubt, from the same 
pen as the celebrated ‘‘ Sketches of St. Petersburg Society,” 
and in the present uneasy condition of affairs in the Czar’s domi- 
nions will excite a great, though probably not an equal, degree of 
attention. They are of less importance than the former seri 
mainly in so far as their sop is more historical and has less imme- 
diate reference to the actual state of politics. Many of them have 
already appeared in the Rundschau, and they may be taken to 
represent pretty fairly the views of that portion of the Ozar's 
German subjects who remain substantially Germans—by no means 
hostile or indifferent to the interests of the Empire of which the 
form a part, but still essentially German in national feeling. it 
need not, therefore, be added that they are equally inimical to and 
detested by the Panslavonic party which has of late seemed to 
obtain the preponderance in the Imperial Cabinet, and that 
Ignatieff, Katkoff, and Aksakoff represent in the eyesofthe writer 
a triumvirate of evil. Loris Melikoff is the man for the situa- 
tion, according to him, and he must have greatly approved of the 
recent nomination of M. de Giers, which certainly seems to indi- 
cate that the Panslavists are less potent than he apprehends, 
Ignatieff—a cool-headed intriguer, with few passions or genuine 
convictions—is, he says, gradually preparing a breach with all 
modern ideas; and we may expect in due time to see modern 
civilization repudiated and a ‘“pre-Petrine” era introduced. 
Whether this would, in his view, gratify the bulk of the 
Russian peasantry does not appear with clearness; it certainly 
would not satisfy the dangerous classes, who, whether Melikoff or 
Ignatieff rules in the Emperor's name, seem able to keep the 
Emperor himself a prisoner of State. The weakness and hopeless- 
ness of the authorities in their relation to this small band of 
conspirators are strikingly exhibited in two confidential memoirs 
which the writer has managed to obtain and publish—one on the 
Nihilistic question in general, the. other on the trial of Vera 
Sassulitch. Official corruption would seem to be the worst evil 
of Russia, and it is difficult to discern the remedy. The chief 
among the historical papers is one on the Polish insurrection 
of 1863, and the patriotic but unsuccessful efforts of the 
Marquis Wielopolski to mediate between the Ozar and his 
countrymen. ‘The extreme Russians who now labour to con- 
vert the Poles to the Panslavonic idea were in those days their 
most bitter persecutors; nor are their allurements now likely 
to prevail with a people whose religion is Roman Catholic, and 
which has always felt itself a member of the great Western 
family. Other interesting chapters treat of Nicholas’s attitude 
towards the Revolution of July, to suppress which he would gladly 


(1) Russische Wandlungen. Neue Beitriige zur Russischen Geschichte 
von Nikolaus I. zu Alexander III, Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
London: Williams & Norgate. ge 
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have kindled a European war; and the Congress of Kalisch, where 
he . - as the protector of Austria and Prussia. With all 
Russia has come down many steps since 
that day. 

Another volume is added to the autobiographic memoirs of 
Kossuth’s exile (2), of which the first part ap some time 

o in an English translation, but which are not, we believe, 
likely to be continued in that form. It would be rash to pro- 
nounce them uninteresting without a more accurate appreciation 
of their importance for Hungarian history than a foreigner can 
easily attain, Their value as a contribution to general Kuropean 
history is certainly but small. The present volume consists chiefly 
of delineations of the state of feeling in Italy and Europe evoked 
by the Peace of Villafranca; they are much inferior in liveliness and 
spirit to those which may be gleaned from the recently pene 
correspondence of Sir A, Panizzi with his Italian friends, and in 
Kossuth’s communications with Pulszky, Josika, and other Hun- 
garian diplomatic agents in various parts of Europe. This cor- 
respondence attests indeed the writer's indefatigable energy and 
unshaken patriotism, and may on that account possess considerable 
interest for Magyar readers, but it contributes hardly anything to a 
clear understanding of the course of contemporary occurrences. 
The sad truth is that at the time Hungary was entirely impotent, 
that the Peace of Villafranca had destroyed all hope of the 
foreign support which Kossuth himself admitted to be an indis- 

nsable condition of any national rising, and that what he and 

is agents might write to each other signified very little. The 
book is also nearly devoid of anecdotes or interesting traits—a cir- 
cumstance easily explained by Kossuth’s limited intercourse with 
European statesmen, who would have felt themselves com- 
— by personal intimacy with the ally of Mazzini. Prince 

apoleon was the chief exception, and Kossuth professes an un- 
doubting trust in the sincerity of his Liberal sympathies. If, 
however, the book makes but little addition to our historical 
knowledge, it confirms our respect for the author, whose policy 
the course of events has shown to have been mistaken, but who 
has not the less bequeathed to his countrymen a bright example of 
pure and exalted patriotism. 

The titleof “Prince Bismarck and the People that are not 
his” (3) recalls a popular work-by the Prince’s confidant, Moritz 
Busch, and the aim of the book is to give a similar portrait of the 
Prince in his character as a politician, and of the persons with 
whom he is most frequently brought into collision in that capacity. 
The latter is the most valuable part, although the book as a whole 
is deficient neither in liveliness nor in impartiality. Prince 
Bismarck’s strong and weak points are pretty well known, and 
most of the anecdotes of him here given have already appeared in 
print. It is something, however, to find so spirited and apparently 
candid an account of the obnoxious persons who make politics 
grievous to him, from Richter and Lasker and Bennigsen down to 
the Socialist leaders—whose respective peculiarities are nicely 
discriminated—and the champion of the Polish fraction, 
Niegolewski. 

The interests of Austria and Germany in Egypt (4) are so 
obscurely defined by the anonymous Austrian pamphleteer as to 
suggest a suspicion that his work is inspired from some quarter 
neither German nor Austrian. It is quite clear to him, however, 
that France and England must not be suffered to establish them- 
selves in the country, and that Italy must be called in to prevent 
them. We wish our statesmen had half the Machiavellian astute- 
ness and adamantine tenacity which he innocently or ironically 
ym to them. 

The last publication of the Prussian Archives Commission (5) 
elucidates an interesting, but obscure, part of German history— 
the Catholic reaction in Westphalia and the Lower Rhine dis- 
tricts after the success of the Reformation had seemed assured in 
the rest of Northern Germany, It is not a very stirring chapter 
of German history, being unfertile in remarkable men or remark- 
able occurrences, and depending in a great measure upon petty 
intrigues and the private inclinations of a number of uninterest- 
ing and insigniticant people. It is, therefore, well adapted to be 
studied in a calendar of State papers, which is the character of 
the present volume; while necessary information is supplied by 
the concise, but luminous, introductions of the editor. ‘he first 
volume embraces the period from 1555 to 1585, and is divided 
into three parts, comprising respectively the history of the 
counter-reformation in the Duchy of Cleves and in the bishoprics 
of Munster and Paderborn. 

Another publication of the Archives Commission (6) is nearer 
to our own times and of more general interest. Herr Bailleu has 
edited the most important portion of the documents concerning 
the mutual relations of Prussia and France between 1795 and 
1800, to be continued until 1807. They are supplemented by 


(2) Ludwig Kossuth. Meine Schriften aus der Emigration. Bd. 2. 
Nach dem Frieden von Villafranca. Pressburg and Leipzig: Stampfel. 
London: Nutt. 

(3) Fiirst Bismarck und nicht seine Leute wiihrend des parlamentarischen 
Kriegs. Von Dr. Wolfgang Frank. Leipzig: Thiel. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

(4) Egypten. 


Seine politische Bedeutung fiir Ocsterreich-Ungarn und 


Deutschiagd. Wien: Gerold’sSohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Die Gegenreformation in Westfalen und am Niederrhein, Acten- 
stiicke und Erliuterungen, zusammengestellt von L. Keller. Bd. 2. Leipzig : 
Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(6) Preussen und Frankreich von 1795 bis 1807. Diplomatische Corre- 
spondenzen herausgegeben von Paul Bailleu. Th. x. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


extracts from the correspondence of Caillard, the French Minister 
at Berlin, published by permission of the — French Govern. 
ment, and papers from the pen of Talleyrand are promised. Besides 
these, the staple of the present volume consists of the reports of 
Sandoz-Rollin, the Prussian representative at Paris, with a lo 
memoir on the situation by Haugwitz, an able introduction by the 
editor, and various pieces justificatives. On the whole the relations 
of the two countries were not unfriendly during this period, France 
mainly seeking to detach Prussia from the other Continental 
Powers, and Prussia always willing to be neutralized for a suffj- 
cient consideration. Talleyrand represented the pacific aspect of 
French policy towards Prussia, and Sieyés, who was for some time 
Ambassador-Extraordinary at Berlin, the harsh and unfriendly 
one. The correspondence of the envoys contains numerous inci. 
dental anecdotes and remarks of great interest, especially respect- 
ing Napoleon. 

“ Thirty Years of German History,” by Professor Biedermann (7), 
is a compendious yet reasonably full survey of the subject from 
1840 to 1870, written from a Liberal point of view, but with de- 
cided impartiality and good sense. The first volume comes down 
to 1849. 

The Emperor Maximilian’s diplomatist whose political career ig 
sketched by Dr. Schopf (8) is Mattheous Lang, Cardinal of Gurk 
and Archbishop of Salzburg. Lang was employed in the most 
important negotiations carried on by Maximilian, a prince who 
was always negotiating. Dr. Schopf’s monograph is a useful con- 
tribution to the history of a busy and intricate period. 

Dr. F. Horn’s pamphlet on the present condition of the Austrian 
Empire (9) expresses the dissatisfaction of the Germans at the 
preponderance of the Magyars, and conveys a lively idea of the 
peculiar difficulties and dangers of a heterogeneous and polyglot 
State. 

Dr. von Briinneck’s collection of the laws and privileges of 
medieval Sicily a is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
jurisprudence. Even when printed, they had become so rare as to 
be practically inaccessible, while the highly developed civilization 
of the island at an early date renders its legislation of great 
importance. The body of the text consists principally of the laws 
and constitutions of the chief Sicilian cities, such as Palermo, 
Catania, and Syracuse; to which Dr. von Briinneck has appended 
an exposition at once very learned and very readable. 

The new volume of Karl Hillebrand’s always agreeable “Times, 
Nations, and Men” (11), is principally occupied by biographical 
essays, reprinted for the most part from periodicals. Among the 
more conspicuous figures of Herr Hillebrand’s portrait gallery are 
Panizzi, Count Circourt, Signor Gallenga, characterized as the 
model journalist, and Colonél Meadows Taylor. The original 
authorities are closely followed, but Herr Hillebrand’s approved 
literary skill is displayed in the compression of their pith and sub- 
stance into a narrow space. Other articles treat of the internal 
politics of Belgium and Germany. 

The first part of a general history of Ethics, by Professor T. 
Ziegler (12), comprises the ethical philosophy of the classical 
period, and is occupied by a clear, concise, and interesting review 
of ancient morality from Homer to Proclus. The scope of the 
work is rather historical than critical, and it is designed to pave 
the way for the revision and republication of ethical precepts which 
the circumstances of the times appear to Professor Ziegler to 
demand. 

“ Philosophical Studies,” a journal published under the distin- 
guished editorship of Professor Wundt(13), corresponds very 
nearly to the English periodical Mind. ‘The most important of 
the four contributions to the last published part are an account of 
a series of experiments undertaken to determine the time occupied 
in forming impressions stimulated by the association of ideas; 
and an essay on Locke and Hume's detinition of substance. 

Dr. Thomé's work on animal and vegetable distribution (14) 
is an excellent specimen of that more genial and attractive method 
of studying natural history which recent biological theories and 
researches have brought into vogue. The principle observed 
throughout is to regard animals and plants with especial reference 
to their environment, and thus to render the two great nat 
kingdoms mutually illustrative. The book may therefore be 
described as one of the school of Mr. Wallace, to whose style and 
method of treatment it offers a strong resemblance. Commencing 
with preliminary dissertations on the conditions of the diffusion 
of animal and vegetable life, the author takes up his subject at 
the Polar regions, and follows organized existence from north to 
south to the tropical regions ot Asia and Africa, then turning 
aside to the more peculiar and isolated types presented by South 


(7) Dreissig Jahre deutscher Geschichte. Von K. Biedermann. Bd. 1. 
Breslau: Schottlaesder. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Ein Diplomat Kaiser Mazimilians I. Von Dr. Alais Schopf. Wien: 
Geroid’s Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Eine Reichspartei. Oecsterreichische Verfassungsstudien. Von Dr. 
F. Horn. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Siciliens Mitteliilterliche St:dtrechte. Mit einer Einleitung heraus- 
egeben von W. von Briinneck. Halle: Niemeyer. London: Williams & 
‘orgate. 

(11) Zeiten, Vilker und Menschen. Von Karl Hillebrand. Bd. 6 

Berlin: Oppenheim. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(12) Geschichte der Ethik. Von T. Ziegler, Abth.1. Bonn: Strauss 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

(13) Philosophische Studien. Werausgegeben von W. Wundt. Ba. 1 

ift. 2. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(14) Thier- und Pflanzen-Geographie. Von Dr. 0. W. Themé, 

Stuttgart: Spemaon. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Africa, America, and Australia. The parallelism of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms is never lost sight of, and every care is 
taken to show their inter-dependence, not merely by description, 
put by numerous and admirably executed wood engravings repre- 
senting the scenery peculiar to each region, with the most cha- 
racteristic types of its animal population. Most of these 
plates exhibit actual scenes of especial beauty or interest, and even 
those which are evidently mere compositions bear the impress of 
fidelity to nature. The letterpress, generally modelled on the 
accounts of travellers, and largely interspersed with citations, is 
graphic and pictorial without being overdone, On the whole, we 
pave seldom seen a more thoroughly satisfactory work on natural 
history treated from a popular point of view. 

The last published part of the Encyclopedia of the Natural 
Sciences (15), edited by Dr. Jaeger and his coadjutors, commences 
adictionary of botanical materia medica by Dr. Wittstein, which 
appears very clear and practical, Each article contains a brief 
description of the plant, its habitat, uses, principal constituents, 
and any important particulars relating to its history, or to the 
adulterations to which it may be liable. 

“ The Inheritance of Blood” (16), by Rudolf von Gottschall, is 
aromance of the period of the late French war and of the Com- 
mune. It is hardly a work which can have cost the author much 
thought or car2, but is readable, well constructed, and full of 
incident. 
™ Ellernklipp (17), by Theodor Fontane, is a Dorfyeschichte from 
the Harz district, simple, pretty, and touching, as German rustic 
fiction, when of manageable dimensions, as in this instance, most 
commonly is. 

“ Grossbeeren,” a tale in the Deutsche Rundschau (18), by 
Wilhelm Berger, is one of the most satisfactory of recent speci- 
mens of German fiction, and distinguished by much of the imagina- 
tion and feeling of the period when this form of literature was 
more habitually inspired by imaginative feeling than is now the case 
in Germany. The first part of an important paper on emigration 
from Germany in relation to systematic colonization deals solely 
with the statistical department of the subject. Some of these 
details are very interesting. The writer, having determined that 
Germany ought to — colonies, promises to point out in his 
next paper where these colonies ought to be established. “The 
Situation in Russia” indicates that Germany is becoming alive to 
the danger of a coalition between the Panslavist and Nihilist 
= which might attract the Socialists and dangerous classes in 

rown bosom. ‘The writer accuses General Ignatieff of doing all 
in his power to hasten a catastrophe, and, probably with less 
reason, denounces Russian sympathy with the Southern Slavonians 
as a mere disguise for hatred of Germany, which is to be attacked 
through Austria, Professor Brandes contributes an interesting 
criticism on the novels of Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. 

Notwithstanding a change of publisher, Sacher Masoch’s Auf 
der Héhe (19) continues as cosmopolitan and, at the same time, as 
individual as before. The most interesting contribution is the 
editor's “‘Schma Israél,” another of his masterly vignettes from 
the life of the Jewsin Austrian Poland. Another paper attractive 
on many grounds is a description of a voyage up the Volga from 
the Caspian to Astrachan, with especial reference to the Calmuck 
inhabitants of the banks, from the pen of “Carla Serena,” an 
Italian lady who has been decorated by the Italian Government 
with a gold medal for her intrepidity as a traveller. Alphonse 
Daudet’s sketches of Brittany are full of colour, although not 
strikingly original, M. Liévin depicts the numerous disadvantages 
of the system of election by Scrutin d'arrondissement, but passes 
lightly over those inherent in the rival system of Scrutin de liste, 
which, as a follower of M. Gambetta, he probably does not regard 
as disadvantages at all. M. Abel Hovelacque contributes a very 
clear account of the religion of Zoroaster. 


(15) Encyclopedie der Naturwissenschaften. Abth. 11. Lief. 2. Hand- 
worterbuch der Pharmakognosie des Pflanzenreichs vou Dr. G..C. 
Wittstein. Lief. 2. Breslau: Trewendt. London: Nutt. 

(76) Die Erbschaft des Blutes. Roman. Von Rudolf von Gottschall. 
3 Bde. Breslau: Trewendt. London: Nutt. 

(17) Ellernklipp. Nach einem Harzer Kirchenbuch. Von Theodor 
Fontane. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(18) Deutsche Rundschau. _Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. viii. Hft. 7. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 

{19) Auf der Hihe. Internationale Revue, herausgegeben von L. 


Bd. ii, Hft. 3. Leipzig: Morgenstern. London: 
utt. 
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Sandall Road, N.W. 


K ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NORWICH. 
Head-Master—Rev. O. W. TANCOCK, M.A. 
The NEXT TERM begine on Thursday, April 27.—Apply to the HEAD-MAster, The 
School House, The Close, Norwich. 


SouTH BELGRAVIA.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS. ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. BOYS irom Seven to Twelve prepared 
for Bchools,’ itefcrences to Parents. EASTER TERM begins April 18.—Prospec- 
tuses on application at the School, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 5.W. 


B OURNEMOUTH.—CHELTENHAM HOUSE,— PRE- 
PARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Great care for delicate or qonae 


BOYS. House amongst the pines on the sea cliff.-Address, A. F. Rorzn, M.A. (Class. 
Hon.), Oxon. 
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A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, a 
for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. g 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday, May 13, «Be 
at six o'clock. Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— Be 
| JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. i é 
£.P. 
eorge Godwin, Esq., F.R.S, ir. Alderman Staples. 
John Henry Grain, Esq. George Norton Stevens, Esq. 
| 
| £500 a year. The Age ust not exceed Forty Years, and the Mistress appointed 
| 


The Saturday Review. 


[April 15, 1889, 


ROYAL 


ITALIAN 


COVENT GARDEN, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £200,000 in 19,900 ORDINARY SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
AND 1,000 FOUNDERS’ SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


Of the Ordinary Shares, 4,000 Shares have oy | been subscribed for at par; 2,900 are taken by the Vendors, together with the 


1,000 Founders’ Shares ; and the remainder of the O inary Shares, viz. 13,000, are now offered for Subscription, to 
After payment of a cumulative 5 per cent. dividend on the Ordi 


to be issued at par. 
nary Shares, one half of all surplus profits will be divided among 


the holders of the Ordinary Shares, and the remaining half among the holders of the Founders’ Shares. 


The amounts payable in respect of the Ordinary Shares are as follows :— 


£1 on Application; £4 on Allotment; £2 on June 1, 1882; £3 on July Ist, 1882. 


Holders of 25 Shares and upwards will be entitled to a deduction of 20 or 10 per cent. on the prices of admission, as explained in paragraph 12. 


Directors. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LATHOM (Chairman). 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS COUNT GLEICHEN. 
J. H. RENTON, Esq., Throgmorton Street. 
W. M. EATON, Esq., 83 Old Broad Street. 
ERNEST GYE, Esq. (Managing Director). 


Bankers. 


Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK,.& CO., 15 Lombard Street. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, & CO., 1 & 2 Pall Mall East. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, & CO., 6 Old Jewry, E.C. 
G. M. SAUNDERS, Esq., Carlton Chambers, 8 Regent Street. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. HELBERT, WAGG, & CAMPBELL, 18 Old Broad Street. 
PATRICK BUCHAN, Esq., 10 Angel Court. 
Secretary—F. 8. VINCENT, Esq. 


OFFICES : 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The death of the late Me. Frederick Gye havieg necessitated the realization and division 
of his estate amongst his family, this Company has been formed for the purpose of combining 
the two Italian Uperas in Lon ion, and for purchasitig from Mr. Gye’s executors the Covent 
Garden Opera House and Floral Hiall, with the whole of the plant and centents, and also the 
lease and goodwill of Her Majesty’ ~~ House, with scenery, costumes, music, furniture, 
&e., i whole of which latter the Executors have agreed to purchase for the above 


The Covent Garden Opera House, the Tienat Hall adjoining, and the buildings in Hart 
Street (which ther cover an area of about 58,036 square feet) are held on leases direct from 
his Grace the Duke of Bedford, K.G., for aterm, of which about 66 years are unexpired, at a 
ground rent of £1,216 12s. per ‘annum, or at arate of about Sd. per square foot, the present 
value of land being at least ls. 6d. per square Sots and these leases, inc’! oe all the boxes and 
seats, except the box belonging to the ground landlord, and the boxes and seats hereatter 
speeified, together with the goodwill of the business, and the entire stock of music, scenery, 
dresses, armour, furniture, properte. and other plant for the mounting of the répertoire, 
which now comprises more than y operas, will be made over to the Company by the 
E zventaee of the late Mr, Frederick Gye as a going concern. 
ase of Her Majesty’s Theatre, commencing in last year (1831), was granted to the 
Executors b by the present Crown lessees, for the whole of their unexpired term under the Crown, 
viz., 30) years, at an annual rental of £5,000, free from any existing rights, except the re serva- 
tion of two boxes by the lessor. ‘The average rents for which this theatre lets tor the various 
periods of the year would be sufficient to pay the above annual rental, and insurance, taxes, &c., 
pe should the Company merely sublet the theatre, instead of using it themselves for any 
of the various entertainments for which such a 
The above lease is based upon the decision of the 
Quilter v. Mapieeon s but should that decision be reve: on appeal, the old nape held by Mr. 
apleson, which has about ten years to run (upon which a ground rent only of £1,934 68. is 
payable), ill ~ ay over tothe Company,subject to 12 property boxes and 2% stalls, 
reserv m the lease. 
The arrangements now published with regard to Her Majesty's Theatre will be carried on 
by the Company upon its formation. 
owing is a description of the buildings and prope: my and interests acquired by the 
Company, by which will be seen the independent security which the Sharehol have tor 
their subscribed capital, irrespective of the annual profits of the business. 
(A) The buildings known as Covent Garden Theatre and the Floral Hall 
attached, the store-houses in Hart Street, all built by the late Mr. F. Gye. 
ether with the befere-sagnsioned lease (66 years unexpired) 
bu ued taken at cost and the lease at 20 years’ purchase of the 
tal, and after allowing for otpking und for 


theatre is suitable. 
High Court of Justice in the action of 


(B) the gas tings, 
mains, and heating apparatus ona c other fittings, valued at........--2.02-. 50,000 0 0 
(c) The scenery, costumes, properties, music, armour, and accessories f r the 
répertoire of over fifty operas, valued (after DD gs for de sreciation} at 75,000 0 0 
heatre 20.000 0 0 


£551,780 0 

(BE) my oti to the above, the Lease of Her Majesty’ 's Theatre, and the 
of both Theatres, are estimated at ees £60,000 0 0 
(FP) as ss made with Mr. Mapleson, whereby he has jazreed ‘to give ‘his exclusive 
services to the Company for a period of ten years, and to undertake to manage and 


conduct on behalf of the Company the operatic vk ably _4 the United States, which 
pithasto has been very profitable, and for which his great experience eminently fits 


(a) The't benefit of all the agreements with Artistes, and others, which Messrs. Gye have 
uired, together with all rights as to performance of operas, music, &c. 

(a) The! benefit of an undertaking by the Mesers. u,. not to carry on any operatic under- 

taking in opposition to the Company. 

5. In settling the terms of purchase, the Directors have been able to arrange that £80,000, 
part of the sum hitherto secured on Covent Garden Theatre, shall remain on mortgage at 4 
per cent., and that the holders of 3 boxes and 6 stalls shail, “subject to indemnity in respect of 
the said mortgage, retain their seats, in lieu of being bought out in common with the other 
seat-holders. The hese few seats make no sensible difference in the average nightly takings of so 
lurge a theatre as Covent Garden, containing, as it does, 105 boxes, and 500 orchestra stalls. 

6. The mortgage is redeemable by the Company at any time. 

7. The Capital of the Company (viz. £200,000) is appropriated as follows, viz. :— 

(aA) Yor the erehase of the whole of the above properties and interests in both 

Opera Houses (subject to the Mortgage of £30,000), and na = stove boxes 
ully-paid Ordinary ‘Shares: 


(B) Reserved for Working Capital by the Company 


8. The Company will thus have the virtual control of Italian operatic performances in 
a in all the principal towns in Great Britain and the United p Saas, for which latter 
branch of the Company’s business most important and a are 
complete proverrs providing engagements for the “Artistes: nearly all the year round). 
reasGerten Opera or mene built with a Mies to the interior arrangements, as 
seats, &c., easily adapted to th Concerts, and other Ii 
rtainments in the autumn and winter, during which ‘seasons it lets on very advantageous 


rms. 

10. The books of Covent Garden Opera have been thoroughly examined by Messrs. R. 
Mackay and Co., Chartered Accountants, of No. 3. and that the ave average 
rofit for the six years immediately of the late Mr. Gye was u 


wards of £15,000 for that theatre alone, quite irrespective ee the uitnees done during those 


years a Her Majesty's Theatre, which id now have also to be taken into consideration, 


Mr. Gye’s sudden death, occurring as it did shortly before the Opera Season of 1879, and 
other exceptional! causes in the years 1879 and 1880, occasioned a falling off in the revenue of 
those two years, but during the year 1881 there was a large increase in eneral Frermy over 
the two above years, and the subscriptions for that season were the highest ever obtai 
11. The following estimate has been prepared by Mr. Gye of the profits of the mn to 
be pom on by the Company, calculated after paying expenses and outgoings sine to 
In the year 1869, the only yeas in which the combination of ied two allan 
Operas has ever yet been effected, which was at Covent Gard ‘heatre ( 
Bera Seas secured by the present undertaking), the peofita, of the 
7A Season alone (extending a little over three months) amounted to 


Assuring, however, that two-thirds only of this sum were to be realized, say .. £15,000 0 0 
The average rents for the winter months at which Covent Garden Theatre 
lets amount to £5,000, and this sum may be taken as what would be received 
supposing the Company let the Theatre instead of working it and receiving 
the extra profits themselves .......... 
The alterations made last year in the re- ‘arrangement of seats and. prices ‘admit 
of an additional annual profit of £12,000. 
The average nightly letting of these seats is over two-thirds of their number; 
but taking pa two-thirds, the annual increase will amount to cesses £8,000 0 0 
The operatic and concert tours in the principal towns in Great Britain will pro- 
uce, at a very low estimate oe soseee 5,000 0 0 
A careful estimate has been made for the undertaking jn America and the 
a I States, and a nett annual profit of upwards of £20,000 may be fairly 
xpected, 
Assuming that about one-half only is realized, Viz. ......++.scessceceeescceeccees 


£5,000 0 0 


10,000 06 
£43,000 0 0 


No sum has been entered on account of profit from Her Majesty’s Theatre, as the amount 
— ames on the particular uses to which the Theatre might be put, as explainedin para- 
rap! 
From this profit Of ........scccscccccccssecsecseccesceccecsccsseccsecccsseceeescces £43,000 0 0 
Wil have first to be paid : 
Interest on £80,000 at 4 per cen sseesereeee+£3,200 0 0 
Allowance for the annual _—. tion of Mortgaz say 3,000 0 0 
And fora Reserve and Sinki und, including Nioprociation of 
scenery, dresses, stock, and other plant, say ......--ssseeeeeeee+ 2,000 0 0 


__8,200 0 6 


Sum available for divid sesscserecccecscccsccccsecees £34,800 0 0 
Or over 11 per cent. on the Ordinary Share Capital of £199,000, ~~ ment to the 
holders of the Founders’ Shares of their Proportins of the surplus profits. ed 
12. Shareholders to the amount of 25 Shares and upwards will (subject to em regulations 
as shall from time to time be determined by the Board) be entitled to a deduction of 10 per 
cent. on the published prices of adm ss on to ail operatic perfurmances and concerts given by 
the Comaeng in this country and ti.c United States, or elsewhere, as purchasers of tickets, for 
any single entertainment, and to a deduction of 20 per cent. on the amount of their 
should they be subscribers for the London acon, or for any series of performances or concerts, 
not less than twenty in number, out of Londo: 
13. An agreement has been m prepered and will be entered into ert Messrs. Gye and the 
Company, in which are recited the arrangements for acquiring 
in the agreement. 
14. There are arious Contracts connected with the ordixary business of the two houses, such 
as Artistes’ e gements, rights of representations of Operas, &c., all valuable to the Company, 
but the aptiewlars oi of which cannot, it is obvious, be set out, and applicants for Shares must be 
considered as having waived this being done. 
15, Mr. Ernest Gye has agreed to act as Managing Director of the Company. 


16. The above-mentioned Contracts and Agreements, the Accountants’ Report, and the 
Estimates of the Value of the Properties, together with the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Company, can be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors, 


Ifno allotment is made the amount payable on application will be returned in full, 
Application for Shares to be made to the Bankers. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be had of the Bankers, or the Brokers, or at the 
Offices of the Company. 
London, March 1882. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Directors of 
THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
Gentlemen,—I hereby request you to reserve for, and allot ue 
footing of the Pros: a arch 1882, and I hereby agree the 


number of Shares that m may be allotted to me, and to pay the Calls pm from 
as required. 


Name in tull ... 
Residence 


1882, 


Da 
Ordinary 


478 
| 


